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: | has been often observed that the use of this beverage 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE THERAPEUTIO ' results in disorders widely differing from those caused 

USE OF ALCOHOL. | by alcohol alone, and the oil of wormwood has produced 

| in animals tetanic convulsions similar to the epileptiform 
convulsions which affect absinthe-drinkers. 

| The two varieties of wine which most resemble alco- 

| hol in their action, and which have been accepted as of- 


By ALFRED K. Hits, M.D. 


Part II. | ficinal, are the most difficult to obtain in a pure state— 
viz., port and sherry. 
ARALTCICAL, It would be a grave error to conclude that a given 


The empirical formula for alcohol, by quantitative | quantity of wine is equivalent to an equal quantity of 
analysis, is found to be as follows: | water containing a like percentage of alcohol, as its pe- 
culiar effects depend upon its ethereal and saline ele- 


13.043 ments, its sugar, tannic acid, etc. 
OXYGEN... 34.788 The amount of sugar in wine in its natural state varies 
Total 100,000 | up to fifteen or more per cent., and the addition of alco- 


, hol and cane sugar, by which some varieties are fortified, 
The rational formula C,H, HO, or ET HO.— | is a very satelionie Bren te because, by the presence 
Alcoholic drinks vary much as regards strength as of the alcohol, the sugar, which, when alone, is easily 

well as in other respects. Cider, ale and porter ordina- | digested, and isa valuable heat-forming food, is preserved 

rily contain from four to six per cent. of real alcohol ; | from change, and hence is taken up in the crude condi- 
light wines from ten to twelve per cent.; sherry and | tion and carried into the circulation, with injurious re- 
port are ‘‘ fortified” up to sixteen or eighteen per cent, | sults to the general system. The added spirit, from 

Whiskey (Spiritus Frumenti) should contain from | being more volatile, seems to have so distinct an ay | 
forty-eight to fifty-six per cent. of absolute alcohol, and | for the cerebral circulation, that it is unmistakably felt 
its coloring matter is due to a trace of tannic acid, and to | by every one in a greater or less degree. 

the addition of caramel. The acidulous taste of wine is due to the acid tartrate 
Brandy (Spiritus vini Gallici), as is well known, is ! of potassium, and traces of acetic acid are met with in old 

obtained by the distillation of wine, and of course, varies wines. 
in its properties according to the character of the article Malt liquors derive their distinctive properties from 
distilled Its aroma is due to efher and other volatile | the hops which enter into their composition, rather than 
products. It should contain from forty-eight to fifty-six from the malt which forms their body. It is to the 
per cent. of alcohol. By storage in oak casks, it is said | former ingredient that their well-known sedative influ- 
to take up a portion of taxntn, which imparts to it a! ence is almost wholly due. When the stomach is, at 
delicate golden hue; but the deeper color of brown the same time, irritated and exhausted, they both lower 
brandy is obtained by the use of caramel. To the tannin the pulse and invigorate digestion. 

is due also the astringent quality of the liquor, as well! Hops contain about four per cent. of tannin, a vola- 

as (in part) its coagulating effect on albumen. Its modus | tile alkaloid known as dupulin, upon which their virtues 

operandi in ulceration and other diseases of the intestinal | chiefly depend, various salts, etc. 


tract, and especially its well-known beneficial effects in 
typhoid fever, are easily comprehended in the light of tpreeemenees 
its analysis. Alcohol in a pure state acts upon animal tissue as an 


The caramel which enters into its manufacture and is irritant-corrosive. It is very readily absorbed, even 
an important agent in the destruction of effluvia, is through the unbroken skin, passing into the lungs in the 
obtained by heating sugar to 356° and 392° F., during form of vapor, and entering the veins of the alimentary 
which process it parts with 2 HO. canal. The persistent odor by which every organ and 

Rum owes its qualities, in addition to the alcoholic, to | tissue unmistakably reveals its presence in the system, is 
the butyric ether it contains—an agent more or less hyp- sufficient evidence of its pervasive and penetrating 
notic, and somewhat resembling nitrous oxide in its ef- energy. 
fects, Its elimination takes place through the expired air, 

(fin varies much in composition, but the most import- | the urine and the skin. 
ant ingredient of the best brands is the essential oil of |The experiments of Anstie show conclusively that 
juniper. This is said to be stimulant, stomachic, carmi- alcohol, when taken in quantities short of intoxication, is 
native, diuretic and emmenagogue, and gin is accordingly mostly consumed in the organism, and not thrown off by 
administered in a number of diseases, but especially in | the emunctories. 
tubular obstruction of the kidneys, chronic catarrh of the _In this quantity it notably diminishes the exhalation 
urinary tract, and rheumatic affections accompanied by of carbonic acid and the discharge of the excrementitious 
scanty urinary secretion, with no trace of albumen. ., principles, particularly urea. 
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The extent of its action in modifying the functions of | 
the nervous centres is in direct proportion to the amount 
administered. The question of dose in this connection 
is of the first importance, if permanently beneficial ef- | 
fects are expected from its use. 

The primary effect of alcohol in moderate doses—that | 
effect which has won for it the place it occupies in the 
every-day life of humanity at large—is a state of exalted 
cerebration, a more facile association of ideas, a feeling 
of increased bodily strength, and the disappearance of 
both mental and physical suffering—generally without 
unpleasant sequele. 

Or, the opposite condition of depression and tranquil- 
ity may obtain. The quantity required to produce these 
effects will form the subject of consideration in another 

lace, 

The maniacal delirium, which results from the abuse of 
alcohol, finds its prototype in some forms of true insanity. 
In like manner the general anesthesia occasionally met 
with, the severe convulsions, deep, stertorous respira- 
tion, small, rapid and easily compressible pulse, dilated 
or contracted pupils insensible to light, skin bloated or 
cyanotic, or covered with clammy sweat, marble-like 
coldness of the extremities, with lowering of the bodily 
temperature, and tremulousness—all remind us of famil- 
iar conditions due to other causes. 

That the sensory functions are most profoundly af- 
fected by this agent is evidenced by symptoms of the 
most varied character, and differing in the widest degree 
in different individuals. 

It is the most marked peculiarity of alcoholic poison- 
ing that it brings the very extreme of exhilaration into 
such close proximity with the deepest depression and the 
most complete mental disorganization. 

The remarkable influence which alcohol exerts over 
tissue metamorphosis, by lessening the wear and tear of 
the system, is shown in the diminished excretion of urea 
and the tendency to fatty accumulation which are conse- 
quences of its use. 

Its action upon the intestinal canal may be regarded 
as two-fold, especially in cases of typhoid fever. Oa 
the one hand, it isa styptic, and may serve as a tem- 
porary substitute for food; on the other, it has a ten- 
dency (especially when employed in the form of brandy) | 
to quiet peristaltic action, thereby producing constipa- | 
tion. 
Its effects upon the /eart may best be estimated by | 
comparing them with those of digitalis and other well- 
known cardiac tonics. 

In order to obtain the most advantageous results from | 
these, experience has taught us to lessen the doses pre- | 
scribed by traditional medicine, thereby avoiding the 
secondary or depressing effects of over-stimulation, and | 
also obviating the primary vaso-motor paralysis. | 

The experiments of Claude Bernard indicate the ne- | 
cessity for a more careful study of alcohol in its relations | 
to the gastric functions. He found that digestion was 
not only retarded by its introduction into the stomach of | 
a dog, but that the secretion of gastric juice was entirely | 
suspended for a time by its use in strong doses. This 
condition was probably induced by its physical proper- | 
ties as an irritant-corrosive, rather than by any other in- | 
fluence. These facts should aid us, as students of ther- 
apeutics, in finding an answer to the question ‘* when | 
should alcohol be administered?” They teach us, also, | 
that the introduction of any toxic agent into the stomachs 
of our patients, in quantities sufficient to paralyze their | 
natural functions, is entirely out of the question from | 
the stand-point of scientific practice. 

Parkes claims that the vegetable salts of the natural | 
light red wines are highly anti-scorbutic, and that the | 
ethers excite the pancreas to more active secretion. 
Observing that under the immediate influence of alco- | 
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doses) must be a gradually-increasing bodily weakness, 
general tremors, atrophy of tissue, psychical impairment 
and finally death from inanition 

The primary effect of all stimulants of this class is « 
transient increase of working power. But their second. 
ary and lasting influence is in the direction of disability 
and decay. 

Thus, when taken upon an empty stomach, alcoho! at 
first increases the appetite, but if the indulgence be con. 
tinued, it gives rise to indigestion and entire loss of both 
desire and relish for food, together with gastric irrita- 
tion and intense thirst, although, in some cases, not a 
drop of water can be retained. 

Because of the profound influence of alcohol upon the 
functions of digestion and assimilation, it is incumbent 
upon us, as physicians, to trace out its workings in this 
all-important sphere with especial care, that we may be 
enabled unerringly to select the cases best fitted for its 
administration, 

PATHOLOGICAL. 


The long-continued use of alcohol results in a variety 
of pathological lesions not dissimilar to those produced 
by other influences—such as imbecility, paralytic de- 
mentia, melancholia, tabes dorsalis, atrophy and cirrhosis 
of the liver, morbus Brightii, gastritis, with or without 
jaundice, etc. 

Hemianesthesia from apoplectic seizure due to the 
same cause, has been observed in a large number of 
cases. The loss of sensation is not confined to the skin, 
but extends to the deepest muscular tissues. Magnan 
believes that these symptoms depend upon central dis- 
ease in the neighborhood of the thalamus opticus, of 
the corona radiata, and of the lenticular nucleus (of the 


| corpus striatum). 


Lancereaux claims as common conditions, fatty degen- 
eration of the voluntary muscles, and the same disease of 
the heart ; also thickening of the coats of the veins until 
their calibre is almost obstructed. 

Brandy particularly induces this tendency to fatty ac- 
cumulation and degeneration of organs, and this agent 


| should not be lost sight of in the treatment of such cases 


when due to other causes. 

Alcoholic excess produces redness, dryness, heat, and 
tendency to breaking down of mucous tissue. 

The mode of stimulation produced by wine is quite 
unlike that caused by absolute alcohol. The former is 
apt to engender gout, gravel and nervous disorders, 
while alcohol tends directly to fatal diseases of the liver, 
heart and kidneys. 

The convulsive seizures induced by alcohol may be of 
an epileptic character, choreiform or hysterical. In a 
lethal dose opisthotonus obtains. 

- is a prominent cause of muscular paralysis in gen- 
eral. 

Among the cutaneous symptoms to which habitual 
drinkers are liable, acne rosacea is the most frequent and 
conspicuous ; but the skin in general becomes easily 
disorganized, breaks down, and manifests in every way 
the profound cachexia of mal-nutrition. 

Alcoholic indulgence encourages the formation of 
ecchymoses and bed-sores. 

Passing on to the mental and emotional spheres, we 
find that an attack of mania @ potu is always more or 
less sudden, and, as a rule, occurs without premonitory 
symptoms. Occasionally, however, a stage of melan- 
cholia has been noticed, similar to that observed in 
attacks of true insanity—although of much shorter 
duration—and then follow the well-known visual hallu- 
cinations (characterized, in the opinion of some, by their 
mobility) and all the varied train of kindred phenomena. 

Tendency to Suicide is among the most familiar effects 
belonging to this group. (Auwrum is an excellent remedy 


hol the muscular system is stimulated to unnatural ac- | for this mental condition). Although, when properly ap- 
tivity, which is followed by the most marked relaxation | plied, alcohol is one of the best hypnotics at our com- 


and debility, we can understand why the results of its mand, its abuse may give rise to the worst and most 


long-continued use (even in what are called moderate ' intractable forms of insomnia. 
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Injection of the cerebral meninges is another charac- 
teristic effect, and pachymeningitis hamorrhagica has 
been considered by many as pathognomonic of chronic 
alcoholism. 

The brain of drunkards, according to Wilks, sometimes 
presents a peculiar dry and tough condition, in which 
the cortical substance of the convolutions is smaller 
than usual, and the ganglionic cells have undergone 
fatty degeneration. Apoplexy is one of the most frequent 
results of excessive quantities of liquor, and in cases of 
anemia of the brain we have seen small doses of alcohol 
prodace a most surprising change. 

Amylic alcohol (fusel oil), even in doses of two or three 
drops, will cause, in some cases, tension and pain in the 
head, and dyspeptic and nervous disorders may follow 
its continued action. 

Asa remedy, it has not been found of much service in 
practice. 

Regarding the operation of alcohoi upon the special 
senses, we May say, in general terms, that all of them 
become subject to illusery and exaggerated impressions. 

Many observers have noticed well-developed dyschro- 
matopsia, characterized by inability to distinguish 
between violet and red, brown and gray, or to recognize 
any colors besides green, when the latter is in combina- 
tion. 

Atrophy of the optic nerve is a frequent result of 
chronic alcoholism. 

The hearing, in some cases, is affected very much as 
when under the stimulus of opium, becoming hyper- 
sensitive and hallucinated. 

The mucous membrane of the gastro-intestinal tract 


takes the first place in the pathology of alcoholic poison- | 


ing. 

This membrane becomes hyperemic, sometimes 
eroded, and is thickened, especially in the stomach and 
cecum, 

The tongue indicates the profundity of the central 
lesion by its tremulousness., 

Retching and vomiting are the necessary accompani- 
ments of such a condition. 

Ascites from cirrhosis of the liver is of no infrequent 
occurrence, 

Lurneay describes several cases of alcoholism in which 
the patients died with symptoms of uremia, but with- 
out albumen in the urine. 


Sterility attacks either sex in the later stages of the | 


complaint, and it is asserted that children begotten in a 
state of drunkenness are epileptic or idotic from birth, 


the father being charged with the greater share of re- | 
jany other agent of the class—and although here, as 


sponsibility for this result. 

In the lungs, massive doses frequently repeated, give 
rise to congestion or emphysema, 

The influence of alcohol on the heart is direct, and in 
its paralyzing influence greatly resembles that of ammo- 
nia and quinine. . 

The heart’s impulse is primarily increased, even to the 
production of hypertrophy, while the secondary action 
results in an opposite condition. The slow, small, in- 
termittent pulse which belongs to anemia is a leading 
indication for the employment of alcohol. 

The prognosis is grave in all cases in which this agent 
has been abused 
frequent termination. 


occasionally the opposite condition obtains. 
thinks that its power over suppuration is due partly to 
its power of restraining the movements of the white 
corpuscles of the blood, partly by hardening the walls of 
the vessels and preventing their escape, and partly "v 
its general power of lessening tissue change and cell- 
genesis, 
THERAPEUTICAL, 


The primary and ‘secondary effects of alcohol are so 
well marked as to furnish an excellent illustration of | 
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| organisms. 
| tion by Pasteur’s method should prove to be prophylactic 


eath by asthenia being their very | &. 
’ * | tear, promotes nutrition, and thus often changes a seem- 


Resistance to putrefaction is often manifested, though | ingly hopeless case into one of complete recovery. 


Carpenter | 
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the reactionary power of drugs in general, besides ex- 
emplifying what widely differing results are obtainable 
from large and from small doses of the same agent. 

The best authorities (as partly shown by previous 
citations) claim that wine is indicated in adynamic fevers 
with great prostration, dry, brown tongue and dry skin, 
tremulousness of the hands, wandering delirium, of a 
low, muttering character when the patient is left quiet, 
weakness, irregularity, dicrotism or softness of the pulse, 
and particularly feebleness or absence of the first sound 
of the heart. A sharp, weak, unequal heart beat is a 
warning that some of these symptoms may soon 
appear. 

n this condition of impending exhaustion, with low 
temperature and inability to generate heat, stimulants 
become our sheet-anchor, but they should be administered 
in moderation—even a single drop at a dose of the 
alcohol or its equivalent, being in some cases sufficient. 

On the other hand, their use is said to be absolutely 
contra indicated in febrile diseases with scanty, albu- 
minous urine of a low specific gravity, and in cerebro- 
spinal lesions. 

As already remarked, the delirium, mania and hallu- 
cinations caused by alcohol correspond very closely with 
conditions met with in practice from a variety of causes, 
and its application in small doses, in some of these, 
often proves the harbinger of brighter days. 

In cases where, from sudden chilling of the body, or 


other causes the blood does not readily reach the capil- 


laries, the administration of alcohol in some form is often 
indispensable. It should, however, never be taken during, 


| but always after, exposure to cold, when it is frequently 


of service in preventing congestion to the internal 
organs, 

Alcohol has been found the best solvent for the exuda- 
tion of diphtheria, as well as being excellently indicated 


| for the prostration consequent upon this affection. 


In these days of bacterial discovery, when so many 
complaints are made to depend upon the presence of par- 
asites, this solvent property promises to become of special 
importance. It is now asserted that even tubercular 
phthisis is produced and propagated by means of these 
If such be really the case, and if inocula- 


against this terrible malady, still there will remain a 
wide field for the display of therapeutic skill, in the relief 
of those patients whom the new treatment may have 
failed to reach. 

I have found alcohol, in ten drop doses, in half a 
wineglass of water, taken every two hours, remarkably 
effective in these cases, In diphtheria I prefer brandy to 


always, we must be careful to keep within the limits of 
cerebral tolerance—still, this limit is less easily reached 
in diphtheria than in any other disease with which we 
are familiar, and our remedy should be pushed as near 
the interdicted point as possible. As alcohol is known 


| to be a destroyer of micrococci, it may yet prove to have 


the same power in respect to the tubercle-bacillus ; but 
in both cases the drug must find its way into the circula- 


| tion, and there expend its force. 


In pulmonary affections generally, this agent has been 
found of great service, especially in the form of whiskey. 
It quiets the cough of consumptives, lessens wear and 


n cases characterized by nocturnal perspiration, 
copious purulent expectoration, diarrhoea, extreme ema- 
ciation and depression of spirits, the lighter wines are of 
decided value. 

We often meet with cases of indigestion which only 
require the discontinuance of drinking habits to effect a 


| removal of all the annoying symptoms ; and quite as 
/many patients have been benefited, under like condi- 


tions, by the exhibition of alcohol in appropriate doses, 
The question may be asked, ‘‘ How are these cases to be 
distinguished?” The ‘guiding symptoms” are, the 
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No adjuvant, according to my experience, is compar- 
able to malt liquors in the treatment of gastritis caused 
by alcoholic excess. Substituted, in such cases, for more 
ardent beverages, either their administration in small 
doses, coupled with judicious management, will suffice 
to bring the debauch to a close, or, given in larger 
quantities, they will accomplish the same end by induc- 
ing nausea and vomiting to an unbearable extent. 

n sea-sickness and in vomiting of pregnancy, the 
sparkling wines, with their exhilarating carbonic acid, 
will sometimes afford prompt relief. 

In hemorrhoidal conditions, as well as in morbus 
Brightii, alcohol is generally regarded as contra-indi- 
cated, 

Rheumatic poten, distinguished by great pain, 
sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and jactitation of the 
limbs, calls for its exhibition in rascal non-narcotic and 
frequently-repeated doses. 

During convalescence from a variety of diseases, wine 
is found to increase the appetite and improve digestion, 
thereby greatly promoting the progress of recovery. 

Affections which are relieved by perspiration are often 
— other conditions being favorable, by, small 

oses. 

Malt liquors are of special service in allaying that 
state of nervous irritation which lies at the foundation 
of so many complaints. 

The question, ‘‘ What is a lethal dose of alcohol?” is 
quite difficult to answer, but we should always bear in 
mind that moderate doses augment the heat and large 
ones diminish it. 

Two tablespoonfuls of a sixty per cent. solution 
have proved fatal in the case of children. 

Absolute alcohol: (over 90 per cent.,) even in small 
quantities, produces, under all circumstances, symptoms 
of poisoning by its local action, and Parkes says that 144 
ounces is the daily limit to which it can be taken in 
health without ill effects, but we should place the limit 
far short of this amount. 

Regarding the mode of administering this agent—as 
its effect upon the stomach is to quicken the movements 
of that organ, and to increase the secretion of gastric 
juice, it should be taken with the meal, and not before 
eating. If it increase the appetite without flushing the 
face, the patient will be benefited by its use. In some 
cases, it is best taken in small quantities, and even with- 
out food, on retiring at night, espécially for its galacto- 
poietic and for its hypnotic effect. 

Except in the treatment of acute affections, I have not 
found it judicious to allow the same alcoholic remedy to 
be used daily for any considerable length of time. It is 
far better to have it frequently changed, so that the 
stomach may not become too much habituated to a par- 
ticular article. 

Alcohol may, in some instances, be most effectually 
administered by olfaction or by inhalation. 

By its irritant action upon the mucous membranes, it 
augments their secretion, and thus not only permanent- 
ly relieves acute bronchial and nasal catarrh, but is oc- 
casionally useful even in the chronic form of those com- 
plaints. 

Alcohol in any form is seldom of service in that class 
of affections vaguely denominated hysterical. The very 
general practice of resorting to gin and similar spirituous 
compounds for relief from dysmenorrhcea and the multi- 
form troubles arising from ovario-uterine irritation, is 
always to be deprecated, as aiding in the production of 
the most serious and intractable chronic maladies. 

Still more injurious and unnecessary is the indiscrimi- 
nate use of alcohol for the relief of pain in general, for 
averting the consequences of every shock to which the 
organism is liable, and for dispelling attacks of faint- 
ness under any and all circumstances. The best rule in 
such emergencies is that which bids us follow the indi- 
cations afforded by the pulse, which will always inform 


In a case of apoplectic seizure, for example, no more 

noxious agent than such a stimulant could possibly be 
| selected, for, instead of lessening the pressure upon the 
| walls of the already distended blood vessels, it increases 
| the impulse of the heart, and hence is liable to convert a 
slight attack into one of serious import, or to hasten a 
fatal termination when recovery is hopeless. It will be 
found of service, however, in the second stage of this 
lesion when indicated by the pulse. 

In skin affections—as erysipelas, carbuncle, atonic 
ulcerations, gangrene, poisoning from wounds or from 
venomous reptiles—alcohol is most frequently found 
useful when given internally. In the treatment of snake 
bites, especially, it is considered our most important re- 
source ; and here it should be pushed even to the point 
of intoxication, the object being to bring the remedy into 
immediate contact with the virus, whereby the toxic 
properties of the latter are entirely neutralized, or for the 
purpose of sustaining the patient until the poison has 
expended its force. 

It may be employed as a dressing for wounds, and is 
an excellent topical stimulant in some cases of bruises 
and sprains. For these purposes it may be used either 
hot or cold according to indications. For allaying the 
excessive burning sensation sometimes experienced in 
erysipelas, we have found nothing so efficacious as hot 
alcohol. 

We have treated many cases of alopecia and premature 
grayness of the hair with a fifty per cent. solution of 
alcohol—vaseline being thoroughly rubbed into the scalp 
either before or after its application—with the most 
satisfactory results. 

In carbuncle, no other remedy does more to prevent 
the breaking down of tissue, and in this disease it should 
be employed, at such a strength as may be agreeable to 
the patient, whenever the destructive process threatens 
to extend beyond the bounds of _: 

Alcohol being absorbed through the skin in appreci- 
able quantity, its external employment (unless otherwise 
contra-indicated) is often beneficial in cases of profound 
debility from any cause, and we have frequently found 
it of great value asa nope te in the night-sweats of 
phthisical patients—either alone or in conjunction with 
a saturated solution of German bathing salt. 

In the acute exanthemata, and especially in conval- 
escence from scarlet fever with absence of albumen in 
the urine, Tokay wine has done us the best of service. 

From what has been said it will be readily inferred 
that the typhoid condition—with its characteristic dry 
tongue, torpidity of circulation, slow and intermittent 
pulse, and tendency to the breaking down of tissue— 
forms an important sphere of usefulness for this remedy. 
We recall an instance from our own experience, in which 
a ‘‘total abstainer,” after undergoing a severe surgical 
operation, gradually sunk into a low, typhoid condition 
in which collapse seemed fast impending. The first dose 
of a weak mixture of brandy and water strengthened the 
failing pulse, moistened and cooled the parched mouth 
and tongue, raised the spirits from the deepest melan- 
choly to serenity and hopefulness, and complete recovery 
speedily ensued. 

And yet it isin this very type of ataxic fevers that 
| alcoholic stimulants are most frequently and most abomi- 
|nably abused. Asa rule, it is better not toemploy them 
jin the early stages of true typhoid; but during and 
| after the second week they will be found of service when 
positively indicated, and if administered with due heed 
| against an increase of the cerebral symptoms. 

Alcohol is an important adjunct in the treatment of 
| poisoning by narcotics, as well as in that arising from 
| pyemia, septicemia, and the bites of venomous reptiles : 

but its curative action is widely different in these two 
classes of accidents. In counteracting the effects of 
snake-bites, its modus operandi is that of a chemical an- 
tidote to the virus, while in poisoning from opium and 


x! weak and intermittent pulse, the loss of appetite, and the! us whether an alcoholic stimulant is called for, or 
2 mental and physical prostration. | whether the patient would be better off without it. 
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similar dru a it acts by increasing the power of the 
heart, and thereby overcoming the tendency to fatal par- | 
alysis of that organ—showing itself to be in this respect | 
an analogue of belladonna, electricity, friction, massage, 
heat, ete. 

The form in which alcohol should be administered 
must depend in any given case upon whether we desire 
to avail ourselves of its chemical, its caustic or astrin- 
gent, or its physical properties. It may be given either 
by the mouth or hypodermically, If we wish to obtain 
its chemical effects, as in the case of poisoning by veno- 
mous reptiles, by the infection of diphtheritic micrococci, 
or by any other morbific agent to which it is inimical, 
then its administration in comparatively large quantities 
will be unattended with danger, and may even be carried 
to the very verge of toleration. On the other hand, if 
that lon lasting constitutional reinforcement be aimed 
at whi ch is desirable in most affections, our doses of 
alcohol must be exceedingly minute—much more so than 
those in which itis usually employed. In such cases, as | 
in all others calling for specific medication, we must be 
most careful to avoid any considerable aggravation from | 
our use of the remedy. 

Whenever an emergency is to be bridged ‘over by 
means of the sustaining powers of this agent, we have 
only to keep in view the limits of systemic toleration in 
the individual case, both in respect of the gastric and 
cerebral functions, 

In conclusion—we think it has now been shown to the | 
satisfaction of every intelligent inquirer, that alcohol, in 
its many forms and combinations, is p« of wonder- 
ful efficiency for good as well as for evil ;-and that, 
while we are unquestionably bound to avoid the slightest 
risk of fastening upon our confiding patients the most 
tyrannical of habits, yet, at the same time, as scientific 
practitioners, we are also bound to make use of every 
effective instrument proffered us by Nature in their 
behalf—provided that we do so under whatever restric- 
tions may be imposed by a thorough knowledge of our 
resources and the unbiased exercise of our reasoning 
powers. 

To point out these restrictions in the case of aleohol— 
to aid our professional brethren in the task of harnessing 
this mighty agent for the service of the sick, instead of 
allowing its forces to be spent in trampling down the | 
vigorous and the healthy—has been our object in under- | 
taking the labor whose results are now submitted 
for candid consideration. Whatever may be the 
judgment, we shall rest content if that object has been 
only partially attained ; and if this humble effort shall 
serve to start more competent inv estigators upon the 
path we have pursued, our highest hopes in connection 
with it will be amply fulfilled. 


REMOVAL OF THE UTERUS IN OvARIOTOMY.—In the 
N. Y. Medical Journal for March, 1882, Dr. Currier re- 
lates a case of removal of the uterus in connection with 
a multilocular ovarian cystoma, performed by Dr. T. 
Gaillard Thomas, and remarks that, to remove a simple 
free ovarian cyst is not a difficult operation, but that such 
tumors are not to be looked for in the majority of cases. | 
From the record of more than fifty laparotomies per- 
formed at the Woman’s Hospital, during twelve working 
months, he finds only nine done for ovarian tumors un- 
attached to surrounding viscera. In several of these, 
other serious complications were present. The adhesions 
in the remaining cases were more or less firm, involving | 
the necessary risks of hemorrhage, septicemia, and 
peritonitis. "Three out of the entire number held such 
intimate organic relations to the uterus as to call for the 
removal of that viscus. In one other case the uterus | 
was removed on account of a growth developed from it. 
In others the portion of sac attached to the uterus was | 
left. The ovariotomist should be prepared to take the 
bold step of removing the uterus when it is called for by 
such complications. ' 


‘OEREAL SUBSTITUTES FOR MOTHER'S MILK.* 


By Rost. N. Tooker, M.D., IL. 
Prof. Diseases of Children, Chicago Hom. Med. College. 
Much has been said of late concerning the apparent 
‘* failure of the digestive function” in the infants of the 
present day ; some authors of repute, notably Fothergill, 
of London, going so far as to express the fear that this 
condition will in time become more and more pronounced 

until it may finally threaten the extinction of the civil- 
ized races. While such pessimistic views are doubtless 


| exaggerated, every physician of experience must have 


accumulated a sufficient number of facts bearing upon 
the subject to show that such an opinion is not wholly 
imaginary, nor altogether groundless. The statistics of 
half a century ago show that half of the children born 
died before they were five years old ; and the mortuary 
tables of to-day make no better showing. 

Yet the ravages of epidemic disease have been greatly 
controlled within this period, and neither small-pox nor 
scarlet fever, nor measles nor any of the infectious dis- 
eases possess the terror they once did. That this undi- 
minished mortality among infants, is due to impairment 
or failure of the organic processes, is evidenced by the 
increasing number of feeble, delicate children, who, 
however well fed and cared for, speedily fall into a state 
of inanition, or struggle along in a fitful sort of way 


| for a brief period and then succumb to the first trivial 


disease that overtakes them. 
After a careful study of the mortuary tables of my 
own city and other large centres of population, where the 


| causes, as well as the number of deaths are registered, 


I am convinced that, of the deaths which occur prior to 
the fifth year, fully one-half are caused by defective 
nutrition. Some of these cases are doubtless congenital 
and hereditary, and consequently, in the present state of 
our knowledge, are, to a great extent, unavoidable ; 
while in a much larger number of cases the trouble is 
acquired by reason of impure or faulty food that fails to 
satisfy the wants of the individual case, and these cases 
are avoidable and would not occur under a better regi- 
men. This second and larger class to which I now refer 
is due mainly to the avarice, cupidity or criminal care- 
lessness of the city milk vender who sells for milk an 
adulterated compound, which either fails to nourish 
because he has stolen its most nutritious elements, or 
breeds disease in the alimentary canal through filthy 
contaminationrs or poisonous adulterations. 

It is to these two classes of infants—those who, 
through faulty organs of digestion, cannot take the best 
of milk and assimilate it; and those who, although 
healihy enough, cannot thrive on any available supply— 
that science offers a long and somewhat puzzling array 
of artificial ‘‘ Food Substitutes,” all of which are farina- 
ceous in character and derived from the cereals. 

Among the half hundred different es: ~ 


‘ean hardly be r-r that all have equal merit, 


that any one of them will be best for all cases, ~h no 
two of them are prepared from the same grains in pre- 
cisely the same manner. It follows, therefore, that 


;some of them must be better than others, and among 


these, again, there is likely to be one or more which has 
claims to be regarded as best of all. And yet individual 
preferences, based on peculiar experiences, will doubt- 
less always leave the question an open one, whether any 
one food may properly be spoken of in the superlative 
degree. Without expecting to settle the matter defi- 
nitely, I propose to discuss the question briefly, not from 
a chemical and purely scientific standpoint, but rather 
from the standpoint of physiology, and in the light of 
my own personal experience, with no preferences or 
predilections, save those based on a comparative trial of 
relative merits. I shall make no reference to tables of 
“ Nutritive Equivalents,” for while such tables are 
doubtless serviceable as indicating the requisite amount 


* Read before the Am. Psd. Soc., at Indianapolis, June 15, 1982, 
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of food for persons in prisons or almshouses, or to deter- 
mine how little the inhabitants of a city may subsist on 
in time of siege, they are valueless in such a discussion 
as this. 

When shall we come to realize that the human stomach 
is not a senseless crucible—that it is a very different 
thing from a porcelain dish in a chemist’s laboratory ? 
The chemist may tear apart the atoms of a grain of 
wheat and give you an exact table of equivalents for 
every atom it contains, but he cannot take those same 
equivalents and re-combine them into anything having 

ual nutritive value. Nor can we judge from any table 
of nutritives, derived from chemical analyses, the exact 
sustaining power of any given simple or compound. 
Digestion is a vital process and not alone a chemical 
one. Chemistry is one thing ; vitality is a very different 
thing. The Gelatine Commission decided that gelatine 
was utterly valueless as a food, while every physician 
and every chronic invalid with a delicate stomach 
knows that the Gelatine Commission were grossly and 
—_— y mistaken. Do not understand me as mean- 
ing that chemistry is of no value to us as an aid in the 
selection of foods and in estimating their value. As an 
aid, it is of inestimable value. Chemistry has taught us 
one thing which will aid us in this discussion, namely, 
that of all the cereals, wheat, barley and oats are the 
best, and it has given us the reason why, as we shall see 
later on. But chemical analyses are not, alone, reliable 
here, because all children are not alike either in their 
capacities or in their alimentary needs. 


Peculiarities and idiosyncrasies are as marked, if we | 


did but realize it, in infancy as in maturity. There are 
children who cannot nurse the breast of the healthiest 
mother, much less can they digest and assimilate the 
milk of the lower animals. These children cannot digest 
milk in any form, and it is useless to urge it. The albu- 
_minous element of the milk is unassimilable and con- 
sequently innutritious, and no matter what the urgency 
for pabulum in such cases, their powers are unequal to 
it and the system will have none of it. 
What is here said of chemistry is still more true of 
microscopy. The microscope may afford us some aid in 
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The gentleman making this report starts out with the 
absurdly false premise that ‘‘the value of any cereal 
food is directly proportionate to the amount of gluten it 
contains,” and quoting or rather mis-quoting Majendie’s 
report of the famous Gelatine Commission, he says, 
‘* Gluten by itself secures complete and prolonged nutri- 
tion.” This is far from the truth. If the Gelatine Com- 
mission demonstrated anything to a certainty and beyond 
controversy, it was that no single nutritive element was 
sufficient alone to prolong life beyond a very brief period. 
Neither albumen, nor fibrine, nor caseine, nor fat, nor 

| gluten, could sustain life alone. The various alimentary 
substances must be duly mingled together, and all of the 
proximate principles must be represented to meet the re- 
quirements of even a fair nutrition. But science, neither 
in the past nor at present, can state the exact and definite 
proportion in which these alimentary substances must 
be combined, to bestanswer the purposes of the economy. 
In fact, Nature does not herself combine them in any 
stereotyped manner, nor after an unvarying formula. 
Many specimens of the different cereals were analyzed 
by Poggials, Polsen, Mayer, Fehling and Maist, who 
| found the nitrogenous constituents to vary as follows :— 


According to Payen, the ratio between the albuminous 
constituent of barley to the hydrocarbons is as 1 to 6.48 ; 
according to Letheby, an equally reliable authority, as 

| 1 to 12.8. 

No two physiologists quite agree in the tables they 
| give of the composition of cow’s milk, because their 
| analyses are necessarily only approximate and based on a 
| general average. And yet milk is the ‘‘ typical food.” 

In view of these facts, how absurd for any one, how- 
ever expert with the microscope, to attempt to ascertain 
with it alone ‘‘the unquestioned truth as to the exact 
value” of all or any of the baby foods in the market ! 

| But let us see if physiology, observation, and exper- 
| ience cannot help us somewhat, at least, in this dilem- 
/ma. Let us ask the question : 

| What are the requisites of a perfect artificial baby 


the hands of an expert, in determining the purity or im-| food? I answer, First, it must contain a proportional 
purity of a given specimen of food, but it cannot tell us | quantity of all the alimentary substances for the suste- 
if a given child will take that food and make blood and | nance of all the tissues, and in an easily digestible and 
bone and flesh out of it. The field of the microscope is|assimilable form. Of the different cereal products it 
too limited, and its range of vision too restricted to settle | has been fully demonstrated that wheat, barley, and 


a question involving so many other facts, than the simple | 
one of purity or impurity. 
What shall we say, then, of the editor of a medical 
journal who commissions a microscopist to examine all | 
of the various baby foods, in order to ascertain, as he | 
says “ the unquestionable truth aa to their exact value” ? | 


oats are the best, since they combine the proximate prin- 
ciples more nearly in the requisite proportions than maize 
or rye or rice. 

Secondly, the typical cereal food must be sufficiently 
condensed to be portable, and 

Thirdly, it must be uniform in its preparation, as it 


Yet this has been done and the published report * is} has been abundantly proven that nothing is more in- 


something astounding. Some forty specimens were ex- | 
amined and reported upon. Out of the entire list only 
seven were anywhere near up to the “‘ standard,” and it 
certainly is a suspicious circamstance that these seven 
foods that alone pleased and satisfied the eye of the 
microscopist, are the newest and least tried practically | 
of all the various foods in the market. Some of the old | 
time favorites that have stood us in hand for the past 
eight or ten years, and have proven their nutritive value 
in hundreds of emergencies, are put aside with the flip- 
pant remark ‘‘ Not up to the standard,” (?) ‘‘ No better 
than common flour,” ‘‘Approaches common flour.” 
Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that the 
microscopist who made this examination is an expert and 
fully qualified for so important a work, and concedin 
his honesty and truthfulness, the question recurs with 
added emphasis, is the a alone under any cir- 
cumstances equal to the task of deciding the relative 
value of these foods ? 
In the present instance, I answer ‘‘assuredly not.” | 
There is a well-known axiom that where one’s premises 
are wrong one’s deductions are valueless, 
~* See Gaillard’s Medical Journal, January, 1882. 


| 


jurious to an infant stomach than to stuff it one day and 
starve it the next. 

Fourthly, it must be palatable to the infant. Babies, 
as well as adults, within certain limits, digest that best 
which they like best. And lastly, the food must be 
capable of being easily and quickly prepared. 

A tired mother or a hired nurse will not take the time 
to properly prepare a baby’s dinner that will greatly 
tax either time or skill. 

Science and observation have both demonstrated that 
while the three cereals before mentioned—wheat, barley 
and oats—are the best for infants, all of them must 
undergo certain alterations of form before they are 
either edible or assimilable. 

Whole wheat cannot be utilized by the infantile 
stomach, because the shell is too hard and flinty, although 
its proportionate elements recommend it more highly 
than any of the other grains. Wheat flour alone is in- 
admissible, because the process of grinding and milling 
destroys the relative proportions of the nutritive princi- 
ples, and the same is equally true of barley and oats. 

At the same time either of these latter grains well 
boiled and strained, sweetened and mixed with parboiled 


f 


milk, makes a most suitable food for a child with a good 
strong stomach. 

Barley is to be preferred if the bowels are inclined to 
be loose, while oat meal is better when the opposite 
condition obtains. 

Imperial Granum, according to Fowler, is nothing 
more nor less than coarsely ground barley flour,* while 
Ridge’s Food is the same thing more finely milled. Both 
of re foods are nutritious and wholesome, but possess 
little if anything to recommend them over ordinary 
pearled barley or common barley flour, which is decid- 
edly less costly. 

But experience proves that the appetite cloys upon the 
food from any single cereal, and no one of them contains 
in due amount the albuminous elements, the hydrocar- 
bons, and the earthy salts which a perfect food should do. 

By combining these grains in due proportions, we can 
obviate these objections to a large extent, and obtain a 
food very similar in its relative constituents to human 
milk, or at least approaching it in character, and by cer- 
tain manipulations we can render it even more digesti- 
ble and more assimilable than the average cow’s milk. 

In 1858 the eminent Von Liebig, recognizing the 


inability of the infantile stomach to digest starch, by | 


reason of the undeveloped glandular system, devised a 
method by which this starch could be completely trans- 
formed into dextrine or grape sugar, thus effecting the 
identical change outside the body which the starch must 
undergo in the process of normal digestion, before it 
can be absorbed and enter the circulation. This he ac- 
complished by grinding together wheat flour, barley 
malt, and wheat bran in certain definite proportions, and 


after adding a sufficient quantity of bicard. potus., 


render them alkaline, boiling them together until all of 
the starch has been transformed into dextrine or grape 
sugar ; the idea being to develop the sugar in and out of 
the food rather than to add it in substance afterwards. 
This food, when properly prepared, strained, and mixed 
with cow’s milk, is unquestionably the most physiolo- 
gical and sensible of all the ‘‘ cereal substitutes.” 
sufficiently rich in all nutritive properties, but offers 
them to the weak and oftentimes enfeebled stomach of 
the child in a way to tax its powers to the minimum. 
Besides this, the diastase of the malt acts as a ferment on 


the caseine of the milk, materially aiding its digestion ; so | 


that the child can easily digest the compound when it 
could not digest milk alone. 

The only valid objection I have met to this prepara- 
tion is the difficulty of properly preparing it in the 
household where it is to be used. Its different ingredi- 
ents must be accurately combined and each step in the 
process must be taken secundum artem or the result 
will be a failure, and few mothers and still fewer nurses 
have the requisite time, patience and skill to succeed. 
Thomas King Chambers, in his ‘‘ Manual of Diet,” re- 
ferring to this difficulty, says, *‘ A number of risks are 
incurred of some one of the numerous articles em- 
ployed being adulterated, of inaccurate measurement, of 
dirt, and of careless preparation by tired servants, who, 
it will be observed, have to keep the fire low for the 
first part of the process, and then to coal it up, making 
no small amount of smoke for the final boil.” 

Happily for the tired mothers and the unskillful ser- 
vants, and stil] more happily for the famishing babies, 
all of these difficulties are obviated by the enterprise of 
certain manufacturing chemists who make it their sole 
business to prepare this food by the most approved 
methods, from carefully selected grains, and to ensure 
its uniformity of elements and perfection of detai's. 

There are several preparations of this food on the 
market, which, though 
chemists, are essentially the same, the oldest and most 
widely known being that of Horlick Brothers of Racine, 
Wis. I have used their preparation in my practice for 
some seven or eight years, and when I have occasion to 
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milk I unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly give Horlick’s 
Food the preference. 

One of the chief excellencies of this food is that, un- 
like condensed milk, Nestle’s and Ridge’s foods, it does 
not constipate the bowels. In some cases it has rather 
the opposite effect and keeps the bowels too loose. In 
such cases I have found that the substitution of cream 
for the milk which is mixed with it, speedily corrects 
the difficulty. 

In children who are fed on an exclusively milk diet, 
whether nursed or bottle fed, and who are of a consti- 
pated habit, an occasional meal of this or some other 
of the cereal foods, such as barley water or oat meal, is 
of great advantage for reasons which | have already 
specified. 

In conclusion, let me state that next to the particu- 
lar kind of food, comes the importance of regular feed- 
ing ; of the careful preparation of each meal at the 
time of feeding ; and perhaps more important than all, 
the avoidance of overfeeding when the digestive powers 
are at all impaired. 


THE ETHICS OF UTERINE EXAMINATIONS.* 


By A. P. Turoor, M.D, 

In opening a brief and imperfect discussion of this 
very important theme, it may be well to try to define 
what is intended to be conveyed as the meaning of the 
above title. 

We often hear of a code of medical ethics. Some of 
us undoubtedly have read the so-called American Medi- 
cal Association Code of Ethics, and also that which 
has been adopted by the wisdom and experience of 
the best homeopathic physicians in our country, and 
it differs very slightly indeed from that of our brethren 
of the old school. Iam sorry to confess in this connec- 
| tion that I have only too great cause to fear that we, in 
common with all the physicians of every school about 

us, have sometimes violated this code. It is the offspring 
| of the united brain and heart of men eminent for mental 
}acumen and Christian philanthropy. Indeed, it would 
| seem to be founded on the words of Him ‘‘ who spake 
| as never man spake”—The Great Physician—when he 
| promulgated the Golden tiule, that summing up of 
| man’s duty to man, the very concentration of all ethics 
in the relations of one human being to another—‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
| even so unto them.” In passing let us suggest + Five 
| cation of this Rule in all our acts, and we shall have little 
}need for special codes of medical ethics or the enact- 
ment of new codes like the one suggested in my title, 

The code of medical ethics is very largely made up of 
| precepts and principles, which should govern us in our 
| relations and intercourse with our brother physicians. 
| Some attention in a general way is also given to our 
relations to our patients, but it is obvious from the 
| daily occurrences around us that sufficient stress has 
|not been laid upon the moral relation which we sustain 
to them, and particularly to the large class suffering from 
| uterine disease, which are liable to be swelled at any 
time by the accession of our own daughters, sisters, 
wives or mothers. 

It is obvious also that by the ‘‘ Ethics of Uterine Ex- 
aminations” I do not mean anything like the art of 
such examinations. 


| 


| Prof. T. Gaillard Thomas, in his admirable treatise on 


| ** The Diseases of Women,” has outlined the art of these 


| examinations in such a minute, particular and perfect 


| manner that he has left little to be said or desired. 


He advises every act to be done with such con- 


menafactused by diferent summate tact and such deference to the delicate feelings 


| of his patient, that the careful student is so impressed 
| with his own reverence for all that is beautiful, and 
|pure and holy in true womanhood that he cannot, 
| unless he be dull indeed, fail to catch his inspiration. 


| The directions that Prof. Thomas and others give for 


recommend a cereal substitute for human or cow’s | conducting uterine examinations, admirable as they are, 


* Geo. B. Fowler, New York Journal of Obst., April, 1882. 


* Prepared for the Dutchess Co. Hom. Med. Soc. of Poughkeepsie. 
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have to do mostly with its art, and barely hint of the | its most unpleasant features. But in the country thos: 
higher moral relations—the ethics of these examinations. | who do not devote their whole time to this specialty 


set us premise, then, that the physician who feels 
that he has a call to the practice of medicine at all, 
should attempt this specialty only after a period of 
general practice, and then not unless he feels that the 


call he has to devote himself to this department is not_ 


less urgent and not less imperative than the Divine call 


which is heard and obeyed by our efficient allies and | 
warm-hearted brothers, who are most earnest and faith. | 
ful among the ministers of the Gospel of the Great 
| secured ; and in my humble opinion the cases are very 


Physician. 
With such inspirations and such a call, it is almost 


superfiuous to say that all the tenderness, and sympathy, | 


and kindness which have ever characterized the noblest 
examples of our profession, should concentrate and 


culminate in him or her who would enter this “holy | 
| friend of his, can be summoned either to be actually 


of holies” of the healing art. 

Let us, even in contemplating it, put off the dusty 
sandals of all groveling thought, for the place where we 
would stand is literally and truly holy — 

Let no profane or thoughtless hand carelessly turn 
the. pages of the wonderful book which science has 
opened to us in a knowledge of the human system in its 
most remote or external parts, and least of all this cualmi 


may not be able to afford the expense of such a skilled 
nurse, and other reasons might often prevent this very 
excellent practice. For such, in the smaller towns ani 
cities, it would be wise to locate their offices near eac); 
other, or even contiguous, in order that skilled. and 
trained assistance might be availed of, if desirable. 

But the country practitioner cannot do even this ; he 
may, however, always decline an examination till the 
presence of the mother, sister, or trusted friend is 


rare indeed where this course is not thoroughly practi- 
cable. The patient generally has suffered for years be- 
fore she makes application to the physician, pad she can 
most always wait a half hour longer till her female 
friend, the wife of the physician, or some judicious 


present, or to be at hand through the door of the adjoin- 
ing room. 

take this ground for the benefit of every uterine 
patient. Let us see if a somewhat careful observance of 
this rule may not be of moment to the physician him- 
self. The wily adventuress who solicits an examination 


| by the wealthy physician, and then accuses him of 


nation and crowning wonder, the divinely-appointed | 
| him, is foiled in her mercenary deviltry if a witness be 


first home of all human life ! 

It is no part of my present purpose to recall to your 
minds how the same divinity which we sometimes call 
Nature, has placed the uterus in the interior of the 
body, giving it an immediate and contiguous investment 
of cushion-like soft parts, and then has surrounded this 
with a continuous bony wall, which, arched all round as 
it is, has been the copy from which human art has per- 
fected its greatest works of strength and endurance. Isay 
it is not a part of my purpose to dilate on the wonderful 
wisdom displayed in thus locating it and thus guardin 
it from violence by its immediate investments ; nor wil 
I more than call attention to the fact that, in addition to 
this, it is located near the centre of the body where ex- 
ternal violence may be best warded off by those natural 
organs of defence and protection, the hands and feet 


which move instinctively and intuitively to break the | 


force of a fall or ward off the effects of a blow. 

There is this fact, however, in the location of the 
womb, that should not be lost sight of in the considera- 
tion of our theme. It does not lie upon the surface of 
the body or near the mouth of any external outlet. It 
is deep within ; many of its functions are involved in 
mystery, and all are worthy of our deepest and closest 
study. 

The few of its arcana which science has revealed to 
us, only make us, as we wonder and admire, wish we 
knew more ! 

Let the one who would attempt to cure diseases here, 
be sure that he is master of all available knowledge on 
the subject and then proceed cautiously to follow and 
assist Nature ; and then, with a tender regard for the 
delicate sensibilities of woman, and a reverent appre- 
ciation for all that is holy in the name of mother, 
sister, daughter, and wife, jet him proceed, and he can- 
not go astray. 

After what has already been said, if it be necessary to 
go into particulars, it seems that it would be the dictate 
of plain common sense that some dear friend of the 
patient, a mother or sister, if possible, or if this be im- 
practicable, some close and judicious friend should not 
only be permitted, but should be invited to be present 
at any uterine examination, to reassure and soothe the 
patient and render not only moral but material aid to 
the examiner, if he should need it. 

Many of our ablest gynecologists never examine a case 
without the presence and assistance of a skilled nurse, 
and this is a wise practice, for sometimes emergencies 
arise when aid is absolutely imperative. 
too, who is sympathetic and tactful—and such she 


should always be—will disarm the whole procedure of | what purpose I proposed to use it. 


Such a nurse, | 


impropriety for the purposes of levying black-mail upon 


resent. Again, not a single uterine patient presents 
»erself for treatment that may not at any moment become 
the sad victim of the mental delusions and hallucina- 
tions of hydra-headed hysteria—a real disease which 
simulates all others and yet, by many of our predecessors, 
and even a few of our contemporaries, is considered no 
disease at all. 

If the poor victim of hysterical delusion should assert 
that not enough or too much examination had been made, 
would it not be very comfortable to have some person of 
sound mind and body whose knowledge would prevent 
the accusation being made, or disprove it if it were 
made ? 

The mere stating of this question to intelligent people 
everywhere is its best answer. Case after case troops up 
in procession before you from the annals of medical his- 
tory, but I will content myself by asserting my profound 
conviction that hysterical hallucinations are responsible 
for the most disgraceful legal trial of modern times, in- 
volving the reputation and character of the ablest of 
pulpit orators and the most promising of literary men 
this country has every produced, to say nothing of the 
one more concerned than either of the others, the poor 
deluded victim of hysteria, the woman whom my charity 
not only makes innocent of the crime, but also innocent 
of repeatedly lying about it on both sides of the same 
accusation. I believe firmly that hysteria in the wife 
and jealousy in her husband converted an estimab!e 
woman into a wreck that the world pities in Mrs. Tilton. 

f hysteria may do so much mischief, is it not well to 
guard ourselves against it when it can be done so easily’ 

If all this be true of uterine cases in general, how 
much more true and how much more important may all 
these facts become when the subject of uterine exami- 
nation is inexperienced, unmarried, and a minor ! 

In such cases no uterine examination should be per- 
mitted or proposed except with the consent of the 
parents and in the presence of the mother. 

It may be readily understood why in the case of the 
unmarried greater stress should be laid upon every pre- 
caution being taken, when the parts may be ruptured 
or distended in such a way as to obliterate what was 
formerly or ag as the proof of virginity. 

The emphasis laid upon the importance of having « 
witness in every uterine examination, by whichever sex 
as physician it may be conducted, gets a corroboration in 
the practice of the foremost gynecologists of this coun 
try, two representatives of whom kindly and prompt!) 
responded to my inquiry when I wrote telling them fo: 
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Under date of April 5, 1882, T. A. Emmet, M.D., 
says: 

“«] have made it a practice for twenty-five years never 
to see a patient alone even to hear the statement of her 
case, I have some one in sight if not within hearing dis- 
tance. I follow this rule in my office. I never see a 
patient alone even to talk to her in private hospital 
There is always some one present in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, and I follow the same rule if I see a case at home. 
Daring the ten vears I was in charge of the Woman's 
Hospital I established this rule, which my assistants 
had to follow, and since the Institution has been under 
a Board of Surgeons the practice has continued to be 
observed. 

‘‘T would not examine a minor or young unmarried 
girl without the permission and the presence of the 
mother, if possible.” 

Under date of April 3, 1882, Prof. T. G. Thomas 
responds: ‘‘It is my uniform habit, unless some valid 
reason for making an exception exist, to make every 
uterine examination in presence of athird person, and 
to require the consent of parents or guardians before 
examining a minor. I regard such a course as indicated 
by propriety and prudence, and 
thinking it important that it should be urged upon the 
notice of practitioners.” ° 

And now, fellow members of the society, I have only 
touched upon one or two of the particulars in which, as 
guardians of the physical health of those entrusted to 
our care, it behooves us to be circumspect and judicious, 
and, while we pursue such a wise course as to avert 
from ourselves the suspicion of wrong and the possi- 


bility of prosecution and persecution, let us have in all | p 


our dealings such a lofty ideal of right and truth that 
we may be ever tender and true to the best interests of 
every representative of God’s best gift to man, a Joving, 
true and noble woman. 


THE NEW YORK OOUNTY HOMCOPATHIO. 


MEDIOAL SOCIETY AND THE MILLIONTH 
POTENOY. 


By H. M. Partne, M.D., ALBany, N. Y. 


The New York County Homceopathic Medical Society, 
composed of some of the more prominent homeopathists 
of this country, has tarnished its fair name by allowing, 
without protest, one of its members, at a recent meet- 
ing,* to report a case of disease alleged to have been 
cured by means of the millionth potency of a so-called 
homceopathic remedy. This action, on the part of an 
old and influential local homeopathic medical society 
merits, and should receive, a prompt and emphatic pro- 
test from every similar organization in this country, 
for the reason that this particular form of non-homeo- 
pathic practice, instead of promoting homeopathic 
interests and progress, retards them, and brings only 
reproach and ridicule upon the best and most reliable 
system of therapeutics extant. 

The harmfulness of this procedure consists in its ut- 
terly false and unsound elements as regards homeo- 

thy. The authors of these nondescript cases are 

omeopathic physicians ; they make great effort to select 
a correct homeopathic remedy by name ; the higher po- 
tencies are then employed ; hence the cases alleged to 
have been cured thereby are presented, as in this in- 
stance, with the most positive assurances of a belief in 
their genuine homeeopathicity. These fanatics perceive 
no flaw in the argument adduced, and no absent link in 
the chain of evidence, hence they conclude that these 
exceptional cases are veritable homeopathic cures. 

The case referred to is particularly open to severe 
criticism, because the author, in extended remarks, had 
previously made special effort to explain and accurately 

“ of a held Feb: 1882. American 


agree with you in| 


| point out the distinctive principles of the homeopathic 
| system, and, by citing the case from his own practice, 
evidently intended to illustrate the correct application of 
the law of cure. 

Notwithstanding the speciousness and subtlety of the 
argument put forth on this occasion, it is probable that 
only a few of those who were present believed that the 
cure was anything more than a simple psychological 
phenomenon, similar to thousands that are constantly 
occurring without the intervention of liomeopathic 
agencies of any kind. Whazy, then, did not these homeo. 
pathists utter a protest, sufficiently distinct in form and 
tone as, at least, to equal the absurd announcement of 
the visionary enthusiast who reported the case? By 
silence they have thrown the weight of their influence 
in support of the assumption that these questionable 
cases are actual hom«opathic experiences, or, if not 
homeopathic, whatever their true inwardness, are un- 
likely to be attended with harmful results. 

Can it be that the liberal and rational homcopathists 
of the New York County Homeopathic Medical Societ 
are actually indifferent to the ridicule and obloquy which 
such monstrous practice is constantly bringing upon true 
homeopathy ? Why is it that nine-tenths of the med- 
ical profession, at the present time, hold the truths of 
homeopathy in such low esteem if it is not because its 
representatives have not the energy or the courage to 
meet and grapple with this gigantic error, tear it out, 
root and branch, and cast it where it properly belongs, 
into the vicinage of the dreamy, unknown and un- 
knowable department of psychology, or, at least, some- 
where outside of the homeopathic school and system of 
ractice ? 

The absolute impossibility of preparing the millionth 
| potency of any remedy appears not to have been ques- 
|tioned. Such astounding fool-hardiness on the part of 
| the author is only equalled by the indifference to its high 
_ trusts on the part of the Society, 
| _In view of the vast amount of positive knowledge 
| showing the non-homeopathic nature of such empirical 
| practice, it is humiliating to the homeopathic school in 

the whole country that such a report should have been 
made, or allowed a place on the records of the Society 
without protest. 

I attended the meeting of the New York State Medical 
Society, held at Albany, last February, and listened to 
the discussions had when the proposition for changing 
the code of ethics was under consideration. I heard the 
repeated declarations of some of the older members to 
the effect that there was nothing in any department of 
practical medicine which they regarded with more con- 
tempt than homeopathy. And I am free to say that 
the abhorence which these old school physicians ex- 
pressed for homeopathy is no greater pom that enter- 
tained by a portion of the homeopathic school for the 
delusive and misguiding theory of dynamization. 

But what element of homeopathy is so intensely 
repugnant to old-school physicians? It is not the prinei- 
oa ; that, many allopathists approve and endeavor, to a 
imited extent, to apply in practice. It is not proving of 
drugs on the healthy ; they now almost uniformly resort 
to tests showing the physiological effects of drugs in 
order the better to determine the curative action of 
medicines to be employed in sickness, It is not the 
theory of the small dose ; this they frequently advocate, 
and often express surprise at the promptness and cura- 
tive efficacy of doses hitherto considered by them abso- 
lutely inert. Neither is it the single remedy; this is 
daily becoming more popular proportionately with the 
reduction of the dose to a size involving its curative 
homeopathic action. What is it then, if it is not the 
ridiculous, untenable and absurd theory of dynamiza- 
tion ? 

Iam personally acquainted with many of the partici- 
pants in the discussion previously referred to. These 
gentlemen are as intelligent, honest, and free from 
prejudice and illiberality as the leading representatives 
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of our own school. They are as anxious to promote the | 
interests and well-being of their patients, as we are to | 
cure ours. Unlike us, many old school physicians have 
not yet learned to discriminate between true and false 
homeopathy, and dissociate the former from the ir- | 
rational, repulsive and unphilosophical theory of dy- | 
namization. 

Knowing these facts, and being fully aware of sd 
importance of rightly representing correct homeopathic | 
principles before the medical profession, in order that | 
far larger numbers of old school physicians may be in- 
duced to accept them and apply them in practice, it is a | 
burning shame that the membership of the New York 
County Homeopathic Medical Society should have been 
so plainly recreant to the cause of medical science in | 
general, and the interests of pure homeopathy in par- 
ticular. 

The Christian Union of July 13 contains the following 
statement regarding Civil Service Reform: “ Its worst 
enemy is public indifference ; its next worst enemy the 
folly of its friends.” In like manner we can truthfully 
say, the worst enemy of homeopathy is the indifference 
of its low potency friends, who, by the let-alone policy 
are tolerating the presence of that which is more harm- 
ful to it than all other opposing influences combined ; 
and its next worst enemy is the folly of its high potency 
friends. The fictitious theory of dynamization and its | 
attendant ridiculously absurd practice, would not 
tolerated in the homeopathic school an hour, except for 
the indifference of the low potency party. 

‘The victim of lost opportunities” may,with propriety, 
be written in the history of the homeopathic school. 
It would seem to be seldom capable of taking advan 
of favoring circumstances. In the instance cited at the 
beginning of this paper, the representatives of the low 
potency party, if any were present at the meeting, failed 
to defend the homeopathic school from serious harm. 
A simple declaration expressing disbelief in the homeo- 
— of the treatment adopted, would have been far 

tter than silence. 

Another fine opportunity to promote the true interests 
of sound homeopathy was unimproved at the last meet- 
ing of the American Institute. The adoption of a 
resolution expressing the belief that homeopathic action 
is confined to the use of low Leng would have been 
particularly appropriate and timely. The president 
advocated it; expert testimony showed more con- 
clusively than ever the utter unreliability and unscien- 


tific nature of triturations carried beyond the seventh 
potency ; and the profession seemed ready for it. The 
president, in his introductory address, felicitously ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the low potency party, and 
earnestly advocated wise, sound and fearless action on 
the part of the Institute, in the following sensible and | 
truthful statement : 


“A chief hindrance to the general and candid consideration of 
the truths of homoeopathy is doctrine, never taught by 
Hah —of infinite dilution. We should endeavor to adopt some 


standard or limit for drug attenuation, and refuse longer to assume | 


any er | for triturations and dilutions made in deflance 
of all reason, and to suit the caprices of men who are satisfied only 
when surrounded by impenetrable clouds of mysticism. There can 
be no reasonable objection urged against such action on the of 
the Institute. When we remember that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred homoeopathic pract 'tidners rely upon triturations and dilu- 
tions within the range ending at the tenth centesimal, and that the 
great clinical conquests of bomceopathy have been made, and 
nearly all the favorable legislation secured by them, we are aston- 
ished that some such action has not been taken long ago.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these propitious circumstances 
the meagre result accomplished is said to be merely, 
‘* The unanimous adoption of a resolution thanking the 
president for furnishing such a clear and explicit ex- 
planation of our principles, and fully endorsing the 
sentiments uttered.” 

It is, however, gratifying to know that a firm purpose 
to enter upon active opposition to this source of all our 
weakness and sole element of all our discord, is slowly 


“* Most heartily do I sympathize in what tends to disassociate us 
the embarrassments of error and the vaporings of weak men. 
Under no_ circumstances in the future will J weeld my convic- 
tions for the patchwork of a cheap and unsatisfactory peace.” 
Two years ago this physician could not be persuaded 
to enter upon active opposition to the detestable theory 
of dynamization; now he is heart and hand with us in 
the work. Two years ago he stoutly maintained that, if 
let alone, the high potency craze would die out ; now he 
is ready to help it die by direct assault. He is now of 
the opinion that, like the evil of polygamy, it will never 
die if left alone. The only effective method of removal 
is evidently extermination. 

Let it be understood that no opposition is made to high 
potency practice provided it is reported under any 
other name than homeopathic. The wrong done our 
school and system consists in its homeopathic livery. 
All reliable data show, as plainly as inferential evi- 
dence can, that dynamic practice has no relevancy what- 
ever to true homeopathy. 

True homeopathy has suffered and is still suffering 
infinite harm from false theories and hypothetical 
assumptions, promulgated by Hahnemann, and endorsed 
and made vastly more ridiculous than Hahnemann ever 
dreamed of, by some of his visionary followers. 

It is to be hoped that the largest local homeopathic 
medical society in this country will repudiate, by 
distinct declaration, this singular form of modern medi- 
cal spiritualism, this spurious element of homeopathic 
therapeutics ; and will not be long deterred, on the 
questionable ground of expediency, from taking definite 
action in this matter. By continued aiemee tt influ- 
ential body of homeeopathists is sacrificing, and, as far 
as its influence extends, is rendering almost nugatory, 
the sublime principles on which the homeopathic system 
is founded. 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS OONOERNING 
CERTAIN HOMCOPATHIO TRITURATIONS. 


By J. Epwarps Smitru, M.D., CLEVELAND, On10.* 
FIRST PAPER, 


Sometime during the month of January last a homeo 
pathic practitioner of the city called my attention to ex. 
cellent results in his hands, obtained from the tinctur 
of lycopodium, and at his request I made a trial of the 
same preparation (made by himself), which in turn, rene 
dered me excellent service. 

I then resolved to test the virtues of the first decimal- 
trituration, which trituration I at once obtained from the 
pharmacy of Mr. L. H. Witte, of this city. In lessthan 
thirty days from this date I had occasion to prescribe 
this first dec. trit. in two difficult cases, and was in each 
instance rewarded by brilliant cures. 

Three of the cases above referred to will hereafter be 
presented in this journal ; one of these wasa remarkably 


| interesting case (which came to me from the allopathis) 


and demonstrates what can be accomplished at times by 
‘rational medicine.” 

Having thus applied the clinical test to the lowest dec- 
imal trituration of lye. getting nice effects, the question 
very often suggested itself : Save I now the best possi- 
ble trituration of Lycopodium ? 

Shortly after my return from the late session of the 
American Institute, this inte tory became so often 
present in my mind that I determined to learn more con- 
cerning Lycopodium triturations without delay. The first 
x trituration of Mr. Witte’s was at once subjected to a five- 
hour microscopic examination, during which many 
mounts were prepared and diligently examined. During 


* By virtue of an ar-angement made with the editors of this jour- 


but surely developing. A recent President of the State 
Society and one of its oldest members writes : 
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the whole of this examination I succeeded in finding but 
two whole spores. This, while the débris of thousands, if 
not millions, of spores must have passed under my eye. 

The next day I called on Mr. Witte, asking for infor- 
mation vy women his method of preparing the first x tritu- 
ration of lye ium. Mr, Witte replied that he did not 
pre-triturate the spores dry, and that he had found it 
preferable in making the fitst x trituration to introduce 
the entire quantity of gugar of milk at once, i.¢., one 
part of lye, spores to nine parts of sacch. lac., and then 
triturate the whole for ten hours. 

Mr. Witte kindly offering me all the conveniences in 
his power, use of his machine triturators, etc., the 
following series of experiments were at once instituted. 
These studies have been conducted throughout entirely 
under my direction and supervision, 

It is proper here to say that the observations which I 
am about to record are a simple recital of results arrived 
at from my personal examinations of certain triturations 
of lycopodium spores. This record is not offered to the 

rejudice of triturations (by whomsoever made) which 
om not been subjected to examination. Nor shall I 
attempt (assuming the judicial) to assert what may be, or 
not be, possible to arrive at by triturations of the spores 
of lycopodium clavatum. 

For want of space very many of the details of the 
microscope work are omitted. One-half inch, one-quar- 
ter inch, and one-tenth inch modern objectives were 
employed, and also the modified vertical illuminator. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed (as 
briefly as possible) with the recital of the experiments 
thus far completed. An exhaustive report is reserved 
for future presentation. 

My first effort was to pes a first x trituration pre- 
cisely according to Mr. Witte’s previous custom. Thus: 

(0.)— B spores, one part, 14 ounce. 

Sacch. lace. - nine parts, ounce. 

The wholé of the above material was at once mixed 
together and then triturated continuously for ten hours, 
after which, the trituration was carefully examined 
under the microscope, using powers from 500 to 2,000 
diameters and upward. J entirely failed to find a single 
whole ¢, or even parts of spores large enough to be 
identified with any certainty. It is true that by dint 
of patient hunting, using very high powers, I did dis- 
cover what I sup to be very minute portions of the 
spore-capsule-wall, having a small portion of the minute 
markings attached. These minute fragments were 
“few and far between ” 

Sometime during the next day Dr. Allen Y. Moore 
called at my office. Dr. Moore is the present incumbent 
of the Chair of Microscopy in the college here. I 
handed him a specimen of this ‘‘O” trituration, asking 
him to give it a careful examination. Dr. Moore’s ex- 
perience with the specimen was almost identical with 
my own, as the following letter (published by permis- 
sion) will attest. It reads thus: 

“Dear Doctor :—I have carefully examined the tritu- 
ration of Lycopodium (first x) as you desired, and think it 
without exception the finest ground I have yet seen. 

“At my first glance, using a new Spencer one-inch 
objective, I was impressed with the idea that you had 
made a mistake and given me the thirtieth in the place of 
the first x. But in a subsequent examination with a 
wide-angled four-tenths, I could see that there was 
enough of something besides milk sugar to justify its 
claim to being the first x of something, but not a spore 


Next in order came the desire to ascertain more pre- 


| cisely as to the amount of trituration required to break 


|up the spores. The initial experiment was repeated 


with the following variations : 


(U.)— B Lye. spores one part, — ounce. } 
Sacch. lac. nine parts, 24g ounce. § 

(U* )—=** U” was triturated for two hoursand then ex- 
amined ; but very few unbroken spores were found—say 
one per cent. 

(U® )—‘*U” triturated four hours, No unbroken 
spores seen. 

(Uc )—‘*U” triturated six hours. No unbroken 
spores. Fractured portions are getting smaller. 

(U4 ) — “U” triturated eight hours. No unbroken 
spores. Fractured portions not much, if any, smaller. 

Thus it seems that a four hour trituration was suffi- 
cient to break down the spores. Desiring still more 
definite results the next step was : 

(V) — B Lyc. spores one part. — ounce, Mix 

Sacch. lac. - nine parts. ounces. | 


(V*) triturated one hour, ‘Twenty-five per 
cent. of the spores unbroken. 
(V® )—‘V” triturated two hours. Now and then 


an unbroken spore was found, say one per cent. 

Ve )—‘‘V” triturated three hours. Spores almost 
all broken up, say one-tenth of one per cent. unbroken. 

Comparing now ‘“‘U” with ‘“‘V” I gather that four 
hours’ time is required to fairly break up the spores. 

I now present a second series of experiments quite 
different from the foregoing : 


(L) — Lye. spores not triturated, 

(P) — One-fourth ounce of lyc. Spores triturated 
three hours. On examination ninety-five per cent. of 
the spores were found to be unbroken. 

Comparing ‘‘L” with ‘‘P” it is to be remarked that, 
there are but few spores fraccured in 
“Pp,” nevertheless the character of the ““P” spores 
have changed materially. They are slightly darker in 
color, and may, if not closely cross-questioned under the 
objective, deceive the observer. They become oily on 
their surface, and hence appear smooth and devoid of 
their characteristic markings (é.¢., the polyhedric surface- 
markings). It was easy, however, to demonstrate that 
these surface markings still existed. A few experiments 
with ‘‘ P” now follow : 


(P* ) — One-fourth ounce of ‘‘ P.” 
+ one-fourth oz. sacch. lac. and triturate one 
hour. 
Spores aggregated together (perforce of the oil’), 
ninety per cent. of spores unbroken. 
(P* ) — One-fourth ounce of ‘ P.” 
ounce sacch. lac. and triturated three 
and one-half hours, Eighty per cent. of spores un- 
broken 
(Pe ) — One-fourth ounce of P.” 
+ three-fourths ounce sacch. lac., triturate 61¢ 
hours. Ten per cent. of spores unbroken. 
(P4 ) One-fourth ounce of ‘‘ P.” 
one ounce of sacch. lac., triturate 814 hours. 
Only now and then can an unbroken spore be seen, say 
one per cent. unbroken. 
(P* ) — One-fourth ounce of “ P.” 
+ 14th ounce sacch, lac., triturated 11144 
hours. 
A tolerably pete examination failed to exhibit 
any whole spores. By comparing “ P” with ‘‘O” I fail 


could [ see. I used a one one-tenth immersion, and at 
last fell back upon my oil immersion one-eighteenth. 
With the one-tenth and one-eighteenth I could occa- | 
sionally see the surface reticulations spoken of. | 

“‘T have examined a number of first x triturations of | 
various drugs, but do not remember of ever having seen 
one which was finer ground than this. 


“Very respectfully, 


to see anything but disadvantage resulting from the pre- 
liminary trituration of the dry spores. Besides this pre- 
liminary triturating is attended with considerable trouble. 
The mass of the trituration soon becomes oily and forms 
a slippery, pasty mass, over which the pestle glides with 
but Fittle effective force. The mass requires almost con- 
stant Sx from the sides of the mortar. 


(Signed. ) 


Y. Moore, M.D.” 


This ‘‘P” experiment was next modified by adding 
the proper quantity of sacch. lac. at once. Thus: 
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(Q) — One-fourth ounce of lye. spores triturated | at a future date. Experiments relating to the tincture 
alone for three hours, and then mixed with two and one- | of lycopodium have been some days in progress. Of these 


fourth ounces sacch. lac. 


| I here make but the bare mention, leaving results here. 


(Q )— “ Q” triturated one hour. Result: Fifty per after to be obtained for a future paper. 


cent. of spores unbroken. Characteristic surface mark- | 
ings to be seen. 


| ounces of ninety-four per cent, alcohol. 


(8) — 4, ounce of lycopodium , plus two fluid 
gested from 


(Q” )— triturated two hours. Result : ‘July 31 to August 7. 


five per cent. of sporesunbroken. Characteristic ma 
ings to be seen. 

(Q ) — Q” triturated three hours. Result : Twenty 

r cent. of spores unbroken. No characteristic mark- 
ngs noticed. 

(Q' )— triturated four hours. 
per cent. of spores unbroken. No markings seen. 

Q )—‘Q” triturated five hours. Result: After a) 

ious examination of this trituration, I succeeded in 
finding but one whole spore, and also about three-fourths 

of a second spore. 

Experiments were now instituted in order to discover 
effects due to using different qualities of the sugar of milk. 
The “' Q” trituration is next modified as follows : 

(R)= ounce of lye. spores triturated by them- 
selves for three hours. Then adding 2!4 ounces of a 
sample of sugar of milk known to be of inferior quality. 

Mr. Witte informs me, in reference to this sample of 
sacch, lac., that it differs from that used in trituration 
**Q,” in that, by greater exposure to heat used in the 
manufacture and refining, it forms softer crystals, 
having less efficiency to cut and to break down drug 
particles in the process of trituration. 

(R* )=— ‘‘R” triturated hours, Result: eighty 
per cent, of spores unbroken, The spores have become 
aggregated into ‘‘ colonies.” 

(R®)—‘“*R” triturated two hours. Result: Sixty 
per cent. of the spores unbroken. The aggregations or 
** colonies ” are somewhat more broken up. 

)— triturated four hours, Result : Fifty 
per cent, of spores unbroken, There are plenty of ‘‘ col- 
onies”’ still visible 

)— ‘‘R” triturated five hours. Result: Thirty 
per cent. of sporesunbroken. The aggregations become 
much smaller, yet they are still to be seen. 

)=— ‘*R” triturated six hours. Result : Twenty 
percent, of spores unbroken. The “‘ colonies” are toler- 
ably well dispersed, yet the tendency in this direction is 
still to be noticed. 

ResuMfét.—By comparing the triturations of ‘‘ P” with 
those of ‘‘ Q,” it seems evident that time is lost by adding 
sacch. lac. in fractional portions. 

Comparing triturations ‘‘Q” with those of ‘‘R” it 
appears that the quality of the milk sugar affects the re- 
sults obtained by the process of trituration. 

trituration ‘“‘Q” with those of ‘‘U” and 
«*V,” the inference was obtained that the time used in pre- 
paring the /ycopodium by first triturating the spores by 
themselves is not only lost altogether, but that it re- 
quired a‘longer time to triturate /ycopodium thus pre- 
pared. This may be due to the fact that the preliminary 
trituration liberates (as I judge) about 20 per cent. of 
the oil contained in the spores, which seems to have 
the effect of massing the remaining 80 per cent. to- 
gether, thus interfering with the proper action of the 
sugar of milk, as also with the proper action of the pestle 
upon the triturating mass. These suggestions occurred 
to me with much force while watching the ‘‘ P” tritura- 
tion during the introduction of the earlier portions of 
the sacch. lac. The triturating. mass becomes an oily 
paste, which, under the action of the pestle, spreads out 
into a thinnish layer, lining the interior of the mortar, 
over which the pestle seems to glide, and in order to 
secure a better action of the pestle, the thin layer must 
be almost constantly scraped from the sides of the 
mortar. 

The foregoing includes all that I have now to report 


emery. Triturated six hours. 
: /ounces ninety-four per cent. alcohol. Digested from 
Result : Ten| July 31 to August 7. 


Norr.—The above will be used as a comparison 


tincture. 


(T) — ounce of Lycopodium 
1en ule 


spores have also been placed in the hands 
of Prof. Wood for special analysis. His determinations 
will be reported at a future date. 


CLINIQUE. 
CLINICAL NOTES ON MENTAL DISEASES. 


COLLECTED FROM THE GERMAN BY F. G. OEHME, M.D., 

TOMPKINSVILLE; STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
[Continued from Page 151.] 

28. Helleborus. Stupidity, dullness of the mind, 

idiocy, lack of memory and energy, indifference, inabil- 

ity to work, despondency. After suppression of menses. 

—Allg. h. Ztg., 19, 24. Pr. M. 8.,8, 187. A condition 

between maniaand melancholia. Hyg. 23, 262. 

29. Hepar. Phlegmatic man ; sits silently and mo- 
tionless ; passes urine and feces involuntarily ; threat- 
ens violent deeds ; itch-like eruptions and ulcers.—Arch., 
19, 1, 89. 

80. Hydrophobin cured a man having a fixed idea 
that he was going to have hydrophobia, although he 
had never been bitten by any dog, mad or sound.—Allg. 
h. Ztg., 68, 186. 

31. Hyoscyamus. Mania. Talking, singing, whist- 
ling, laughing, alternation of laughing and crying, curs- 
ing, tearing of the clothing, abusing or striking the 
attendants ; wild, staring look. Fixed ideas ; hallucina- 
tions; with desire to escape. Uneasiness. Fear. Love- 
sickness, amorousness, jealousy ; with melancholia.— 
Nymphomania. Setyriasis with powerful and continued 
erections. 

In epileptic cases ; after childbirth ; after self-pollu- 
tions. 

When bellad. seemed indicated, but was ineffectual. 
—Hyg., 28, 254. Annal., 1,67. Arch., 19, 1, 84. N. 
Arch., 1, 1, 80. Pr, Beitr., 4, 4,220. Allg. h. Ztg., 34, 
823. 39, 21. 44, 122. 50,17 and 70. 57, 102. 77, 78. 97, 
196. Hirsch. Ztschr.,4,117. 26, 52. Pr. M. 11, 91. 
Jahr., 26. Internat. hom. Presse 3, 112. 

82. Ignatia. Sadness, crying, disposition to ery. Fisd 
ideas of a despondent nature and with self-reproaches. 
Hallucinations. Anziety. Fear. Occasional thought of 
suicide. Desire to be alone and to brood, Sleeplessness, 
or very uneasy sleep. In two cases occasional attacks of 
mania, in one of them only when the fixed idea was in- 
terfered with. After grief, sorrow, disappointment, 
fright, ete. 

Of the nine patients reported in the cases, eight were 
females. 

Arch., 10, 8, 140. 15, 3, 30. 16, 2, 100. 19, 1, 56. 19, 
8, 83. Allg. h. Ztg., 17, 376. 50,119. 74, 173. 77, 77. 
Pr, M.S., 9.104. Hirsch. Ztschr., 6.110. Schmid, H. 
A. and G. 126. 

83. Jod. One case only. Violent beating of the 
heart and great arterial excitement with melancholia 
and, when alone, with fearful thoughts, especially 
nights.—N. E. Med. Gaz., 4, 452. 


concerning triturations of lycopodium. Further obser- 
vation yet remain to be made, These will be reported 


34. Kali bromatum. Despondency, crying, trem- 
bling, nervousness, confusion in the head, inability to - 


August 10, 1882. 
[ To be Concluded in October No. 
| 
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work, dread of people, weakness of memory, sleepless- 
ness.—N. E. Med- Gaz.. 8. 519. Allg. h. Ztg., 103, 68. 

35. Kali chloricum, Refuses to eat, or fixed idea that 
he must starve to death.—Hirsch. Ztschr., 2. 45. 

36. Kali phosphoricum. Melancholia religiosa, self- 
reproaches, fixed idea that she is damned, constant un- 
easiness. Kali. brom. produced a great exaltation : 
moaning, crying, wringing of hands, despair, refuses to 
eat, tearing of the clothes and bedding, sleeplessness. 
—Allg. h. Ztg. 103.68. 

37. Kreosotum, Idiocy after suppression of menses 
—Grauvogl 2. 164. 

38. Lachesis. The cases show such diversity that 
we are obliged to excerpt each by itself. Man ; great 
talkativeness ; makes continually high-flown s hes, 
but jumps from one subject to another; proud; suspi- 
cious.—Arch, 14, 1, 7. Jealousy, increased to madness. 
—Allg. h. Ztg. 50,18. A melancholic-choleric, stout, 
brunette woman. Great anxiety and despondency, espe- 
cially in the morning ; fixed idea of being persecuted 
and of unavoidable suicide; after great grief; the in- 
sanity preceded by violent headache.—Allg. h. Ztg. 71. 
82. Aman with dark eyes and complexion. ae 
Sits with head hanging forward, jaw dropping, articu- 
lation very imperfect, tongue lolling about his mouth. 
Uneasiness, restlessness. Motions with great effort 
and awkwardness. Cannot feed himself. Indiffer- 
ence to food. When on his feet the body bends con- 
stantly toward the left; turns in walking to the left. 
Frequently crying and whining, then silly laughing ; 
often violent at night; grasps at imaginary objects. 
Sleeplessness. After operation for fistula in ano, first 
headache, then insanity.—Journ. of Hom. Clinics, 3. 
49. A married woman. After short sleep awakes 
frightened from troubled dreams, with choking and 
palpitation of the heart. Irritability ; delirium with 
loquacity, nightly hallucinations, After grief.—Allg. 
h. Ztg. 88. 63. Married woman. After weaning of the 
ninth child great uneasiness, excitement, great talka- 
tiveness, inclination to complain, despondency, uneasy 
sleep.—Allg. h. Ztg. 88, 72. 

39. Lycopodium. Woman: morbid conscientious- 
ness, destroying the peace of mind ; anxiety from 4 to 
8 o'clock, P.m.—Arch, 18. 2. 12. Unmarried woman. 
Taciturnity ; dread of people ; continued anxiety, pro- 
ceeding from the heart; despair of recovery; self- 
reproaches ; utter lack of purpose ; indifference ; begins 
to work but soon stops and broods. Realizes her con- 
dition but cannot act differently. Has practised self- 
pollutions.—Hirsch. Ztschr. 11. 110. A blonde, inclined 
to be plump, naturally gentle, but vivacious. Imperi- 
ousness ; speaks with an air of command ; manner stiff 
and pretentious ; strikes her attendant and grows angry ; 
scolds much and violently at imaginary persons or 
laughs and cries alternately, or is excessively hilarious. 
os too soon, too long, too profuse.—Journ. of Hom. 

40. Mancinella. Woman with dark hair and mild, 
somewhat melancholic temperament. About midnight 
attacks of fearand trembling, followed by feverish heat; 


afraid of evil spirits ; better towards morning. Sleep- fuid extract prepared for me by Dr. Squibb, which has 


| proved in every way satisfactory. 
| subjected the herb to very thorough and careful analy- 
| sis, and has succeeded in isolating an inorganic crystal- 
| line substance, which was found to possess the physical 


lessness. Violent beating of the heart, followed by 
faint feelings, with darkness before the eyes. Desire 
for saltish food, smell of onions before the nose. 
Menses too early.—Journ. of Hom. Clin. 2. 283. 

41. Melilotus. Monomania. Thinks he has the devil 
in his belly. Allg. h. Ztg., 94, 206. 


4). Mercurius. Suicide from anxiety. Jnclination | 
to suicide ; especially during menses, with sadness, in- | 


voluntary crying, indifference, also with desire to kill 
her best friend ; only during daytime, with chronic 
headache, despondency, crying; when contradicted ; 


face and perspiration with inclination to suicide. In 
two cases after suppression of sweating of the feet. One 
patient scrofulous, another syphilitic.—Allg h. Ztg. 
50, 119. 56, 159. Hahnem. Monthly, 5. 248. 
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One case of mania with symptoms, which indicated 
bell. or hyose., but neither was beneficial. After the 
third week, dirty, yellow color of the. body, especially 
lof the face, region of liver sensitive and swollen. 
|—Hirsch. Ztschr. 11. 78. 

43. Natr. muriaticum. Uypochondriasis. Hysteria. 
—Baehr, 1. 221. After grief great despondency ; con- 
soling increases crying and sadness. Hahnem. Monthly. 

|5, 241. A young, but prematurely very old-looking 
| woman with drawn, sallow, hb <zard face ; anwmic and 
| feeble ; headache, restlessness, sleeplessness, incoher- 
{ent speech. constantly repeating short, disconnected 
| sentences ; profuse, uncontrolable weeping ; thirsty and 
| chilly at intervals. Had once intermittent fever, for 
| which she took much chininum—N. Y. Hom. Times, 
| 1382. 


[To be Continued.] 


ON THE VIOLA TRIOOLOR AND ITS USE IN 
EOZEMA.* 
By Henny G. Pirrarp, M.D. 


History.—So far as I have been able to learn, the 
vicia tricolor was first brought to the notice of the pro- 
| fession as a remedy in eczema by Strack in a monograph 
| published in 1779. He was followed, six years later, by 
| Dillenius, who gives viola the same rank as a specific in 
| this disease that he accords to cinchona and mereury in 
| other spheres. 
|_ Later, Murray quotes numerous authors in its favor. 
| In 1796, Hahnemann makes mention of it in Hufeland’s 
| Journal. In 1813, Graumiiller speaks of it as specially 
| useful in milk crust of children, in which he says it is 
| specific. Several subsequent authors, down to Frank, in 

1843, praise itin similarterms. Of late years, owing to 
the influence of Hebra, who regarded eczema as a purely 
| local disease, and therefore sought only for local reme- 
dies with which to combat it, this plant has been en- 
| tirely neglected by German dermatological writers, 
Kaposi even denies that it possesses the slightest influ- 
|ence on the course of cutaneous affections, a statement 
which is absolutely at variance with the facts. 
| PHarmacy.—This remedy has usually been given in 
the form of an infusion, and for some time I made use of 
it in this way. As this mode of administering it proved 
| very inconvenient in many cases, I instituted experi- 
ments with several other preparations. The homeo- 
pathic mother tincture did not appear to give as good 
results as the infusion, and after fair trial was aban- 
doned. The solid aqueous extract was found not to 
| keep in hot weather. Up to this time the results ob- 
| tained from viola tricolor had varied greatly, being some- 
| times brilliant and sometimes wholly negative, even in 
| apparently similar cases. On testing a number of sam- 
| ples of the article, obtained at different drug stores, 
| less than half of them were found to be genuine viola 
| tricolor. This induced me to make a special importation 
of the drug, which on trial I found to give much more 
uniform results. Instead of the infusion, I now use a 


CHEMISTRY.—Within the last two years, Mandelin has 


properties and chemical characteristics of salicylic acid, 
PuysioLoGicaL AcTion.—Strack has recorded that 
viola tricolor, when given in medicinal doses to those 


| suffering from cutaneous diseases, causes little systemic 


disturbance other than increased diuresis and a decided 


whenever he sees a knife, open window, ete.; heat in alteration in the odor of the urine. This is confirmed 


by Hufeland and other authorities, and has also been ob- 
served by the present writer. 


* Abstract of a pape r read at the meeting of the Materia Medica 
Society, March 23, 
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A so-called proving was published, in 1828, by Stapf., 
in the Archio. f. d. homadp. Heilk., B. VIL, H. 2, p. 
173, in which effects, presumably observed on the 
healthy, are inextricably mixed up with those occurring 
in patients. These effects were probably observed after 
the administration of large doses of a mixture of the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant with an equal quantity of 
alcohol. 

The result is here given of a comparison instituted by 
the writer between the crude viola and its presumed ac- 
tive principle, salicylic acid. The symptoms are taken 
from Allen's ‘“‘ Encyclopedia :” 


Effects of Salicylic Acid. 


ects of Viola Tricolor on 
Organs 


Head.—Confusion and dull-| Head. — Vi : dullness; 
ness; heaviness of the head; | rush of blood to head ; head- 
headache ; burning sensation in | ache. 
the scalp above the forehead. 

Eye.—Stitches in the eyes ; lids Eye.—Diminished acuteness of 
droop conti ; Vision | vision. 

to-| 
‘one .— pg pressure 
ward the left side of the nose. 

Mouth.—Tongue_ white and| Mouwth.—Dryness and buroing 
covered with mucushaving a bit-| in the mouth; extremely dis- 
ter taste ; much saliva, with sen- | gusting taste. 


sation of dryness of the mouth. 
Abdomen.—Sticking and grip- 


ing pains. 

rinary organs.—Tenesmus 
and frequent desire to urinate ; 
profuse urination ; urine turbid, 
offensive, smells like cat's urine. 


Abdomen.—Vomiting. 


Urinary organs.—Urine of a 
— tinge, Milled with float- 
ng crystals that, on standing, 
settle to the bottom of the vessel. 
If the crystals are filtered off, 
the urine soon becomes putrid, 
but if not removed, the urine will 
remain fresh for a week. 

Temperature. — Increased 
warimnth of the skin ; sweats. 

Skin,.—Petechie and ecchymo- 
ses; burning, itching, and des- 
quamation. 


ecta from Salicylate 


Temperature.—Heat over the 
whole y—night-sweats. 

Skin. — Nettle-rash over the 
whole body; itching and burn- 
ing sensation. 


Skin.—Severe pruritus, red- 
ness, and urticarial eruption 
(Heinlein). Lichenoid eruption. 


THERAPEUTIC OBSERVATIONS AND Uses.—Hufeland 
says, in his Journal: ‘‘I once saw the disease in a fif- 
teen year old child, who had also suffered from it in in- 
fancy, and at the eighth year, and now, for the third 
time, was suffering severely. The worthy mother of 
the child drew from her pocket the prescription which 
she said had already twice cured her son of his eruption. 
It proved to be the flos. trinitatis offic., seu Jacea. When 
the eruption appeared for the third time, with little 
vesicles on the forehead and cheek, she believed that 
the old evil had returned, and forthwith administered 
two cupfuls of strong Jacea tea, morning and night. 
The vesicles todry up, the eruption became less 
evident, and the tea was discontinued. After eight or 
ten days, however, the eruption again came to the front. 
The tea was resumed, but its effects were quite different. 
The skin of the face became tense and swollen, and the 
eruption broke out in fresh spots and spread over the 
whole face, and even behind the ears. The glands in 
the neck were swollen, and the patient, in consequence 
of the severe tension of the skin, could hardly turn his 
head. The eyesalone remained clear. * * * Now, 
after several days, the entire face became covered witha 
thick crust, which here and there cracked and gave 
issue to a yellowish viscid matter that thickened and 
hardened like gum. Owing to the overhanging crust, 
the patient could with difficulty open the eyelids. To- 
gether with the eruption there was an insufferable itch- 
ing, which caused the vouth to scratch and tear the 
crusts even in his sleep, and when morning came it was 
found necessary to tie ‘iis hands to the to keep him 
from scratching. * * * The urine increased to an 


The increase of the eruption after full doses of the 
drug, as described above, I have personally witnessed 
almost times without number, and it may be stated as a 
proposition easy of verification, that if viola tricolor be 
given to a child suffering from acute eczema, in doses of 
30 to 60 grains, or to adults in proportionately larger 
doses, the most prominent early effects will be decided 
aggravation of the eruption and increase of area 
invaded by it, her with increase of local heat 
and pruritus. nis aggravation reflection and in- 
creased experience have in great measure enabled me 
to obviate by adapting the dose to the individual case in 
hand. For youngchildren, the yaen quantity to begin 
with is from one to five drops of the fluid extract once or 
twice a day. In sud-acute and chronic eczema, the com- 
mencing dose should be much larger, 10 or 15 drops 
atleast. As soon as a decided aggravation is threatened 
the dose should be discontinued, and resumed in less 
quantity. In adults the commencing dose may be placed 
at from five to ten minims in acute, and from fa 
drachm to two drachms in sub-acute cases. 

The best and most striking results I have obtained 
have been in the second stage, with serous or sero- 
purulent exudation and crusting. 


ELONGATION OF Nerves.—M, Blum (Le Prog. Med.) 
has stretched the sciatic nerve on two different occasions ; 
once for an obstinate neuralgia, the operation resulting 
favorably ; and the other for an ataxia with severe pains, 
but without deriving any benefit. He prefers an inci- 
sion along the inferior border of the glutens maximus 
instead of the middle of the thigh. . Gillette gives 
the results of his experiments in testing the force which 
can be applied in stretching the sciatic nerve. From 48 
stretchings he concludes that a force of 45 kilogr. (121.5 
Ibs.) may be applied without rupturing or tearing the 
nerve from its attachment. But it is not necessary, asa 
rule, to apply so much force; a traction of 18 to 20 
kilogr. (48 to 54 lbs.) may produce the crackling sound 
indicative of the time to cease the force employed, M. 
Berger had also failed in a case of ataxia, but had had a 
complete success in a case of Parkinson’s disease. M. 
Larger had obtained partial results in a case of ataxia, 
when he had made traction towards the extremities as 
well as towards the spine. M. Poncet asked if this was 
not against the physiologic of elongation, since M La- 
borde had shown that these tractions might destroy the 
mobility by acting upon the nerve termination in the 
muscles ; while the traction of nerves towards the ex- 
tremities acting upon the spine serve only to modify the 
sensibility. (T. M. 8.) 


HOMATROPIN IN THE TREATMENT OF PHTHISIS.—Dr. 
Fromiiller reports (Memorabilien) 16 cases of phthisis 
with night sweats, in which homutropin was successfully 
used, he usual dose was 15 (gr. iiss), in pill form, or 
0. 15 (gr. 14), by injection. It was found that one injec- 
tion would, as a rule, stop the night sweats for several 
days. The fever and cough were also lessened, and the 
drug seemed to have the effect of bringing the disease to 
a standstill fora time. The advantage over atropin is 
that it (homatropin) produces its effects without any toxic 
a, such as widening of the pupil, dryness of 
the throat, etc. The maximum dose is gr. % to gr. 1, 
by injection.—Med. Record, April 22. 


Dr. JENSEN’S PEPSINE AS A SOLVENT IN ALBUMIN- 
OUS OBSTRUCTION OF THE BLADDER.—Dr. Hollmann 
(Nederl Weekbl., 18, p. 272) reports the case of an old 
man 80, suffering from retention of urine, in whom 
the introduction of a catheter failed to produce the de- 
sired result. It was found that the bladder contained 

ulated albuminoid masses mixed with blood. A few 
hours after the injection of about sixteen grains of pep- 
sine dissolved in water, a amount of a dark, viscid, 


unusual amount, and stunk horribly, pervading the en- 
tire room with an odor like that of cat’s urine.” 


fetid fluid readily escaped by the catheter.—London 
Med. Record. 
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“4A regular medical education furnishes the only presumptive 
evidence of professional abilities and acquirements, and OUGHT 
to be the ONLY ACKNOWLEDGED RIGHT Of an individual to the exer- 
cise and honors of his profession.’’—Code of Medical Amer. 
Med. Ass., Art. iv., Sec. 1. 

Our practice is not “ based on an exclusive dogma, fo the rejec- 
tion the accumulated experience of the profession, and of the 
aids actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
organic chemistry. 


“GENERAL PRINOIPLES.” 


That “knowledge is power” is an axiom about as 
true in all cases as that other axiom, ‘‘ A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.” Knowledge is only power 
when rightly used, and a little knowledge is only 
dangerous in the conceited and vain. Many men 
absorb much, and give out nothing. They are misers, 
feeding their own minds without caring for the devel- 
opment and interests of the great world around them ; 
and almost every one, from a lack of a little gen- 
eral knowledge of other specialties than their own, be- 
come a prey to the designing, and often suffer mental 
torture which might have easily been avoided. A very 
little instruction in our common schools upon the struc- 
ture of our bodies and the simplest principles of hygiene 
would, in a short time, revolutionize society and do away 
with much of the work of the physician. Every man 
need not become a profound physiologist or understand 
minutely the principles of art, hygiene, theology, law or 
agriculture ; but he can understand enough art to know 
the difference between harmony in colors, or discord 
and music, and avoid thereby those glaring violations of 
good taste seen in every city and village and in almost 
every house—enough of hygiene to see the necessity of 
ventilation, and understand how every living being re- 
quires a certain amount of pure air, and how the germs of 
disease are conveyed through bad drainage, bad ventila- 
tion, lack cf cleanliness and improperly selected and pre- 
pared food ; enough of theology to comprehend that relig- 
ion is based on the law of love, and growing out of it a 
spirit of good-will to all ; that the religion which drives 
away evil and develops all that is noble in the human soul, 
is based, not upon the fear of wrath tocome, but the spirit 
of love, which binds as with an electric wire the soul of 
man to the great Centre and Fountain of life—God ; 


enough of law to understand that it is built upon justice | 
and a protection of the rights of all ; enough of medicine | 
to be familiar with some of the simple laws of remedial 


action and not to stand powerless in the hour of danger. 
A little knowledge of all these matters is absolutely 
essential not only for our own comfort, but also to ena- 
ble us to perform correctly the duties of good citizens. 
Unless united to excessive conceit and vanity, this knowl- 
| edge of elementary principles, which every one can un- 
| derstand, will enable us, not only to protect our own 
| rights and prevent giving way to useless panic at a time 
|when coolness and decision is required, but point out 
where and when we should consult specialists in the va- 
rious departments of knowledge in which special infor- 
mation and skill are required. 

Often from an entire ignorance of law, people, from 
that lack of knowledge of their rights which every- 
one should possess, are not only frightened but seri- 
ously imposed upon when there is really no intention of 
violating law and when there should not be the slight- 
est alarm. The name of law is often used against the 
ignorant as a weapon of abuse and oppression, and will 
continue to be so used until the people possess more gen- 
eral knowledge of the principles of life and good citizen- 
ship. 

This is strongly illustrated in the recent fright at the 
Hotel Belvidere, at Bellevue, near Long Branch, be- 
cause two of the guests were taken down with typhoid 
fever. Acting upon this panic, which emptied the 
hotel, the landlord demanded the removal of the sick 
or the payment of a large sum fordamages. In the first 
place the guests, if they had been properly instructed, 
would not have given way to a panic, selfish and 
cowardly in the extreme, but would have known 
that typhoid fever is not of necessity contagious, 
and that the cause could easily be ascertained and rem- 
edied. On the very first appearance of the trouble the 
landlord should at once have sought out the trouble and 
applied the remedy. Failing in this the guests could 
justly entertain an action for damages, the injured for 
injuries done, and the rest for careless exposure to poi- 
sonous influences which could have easily been avoided. 
No man has a right to decoy another into a death trap 
for gain, and the guests of a hotel have aright to expect 
that the most approved appliances of science shall be 
used to secure pure air, healthy drainage, and as great 
a freedom from contagious influences as is possible. 
Hundreds return every fall from their summerings 
filled with the seeds of disease gathered in summer 
hotels and farm houses, seeds planted so deeply that 
they not unfrequently eat away the life and send the 
victims of an ignorance which could easily have been 
avoided to the cemetery. 

The question comes up every year over and over 
again, has a landlord any right to demand the removal 
of a sick person from his house? Does the patient, on 
entering the house, make a contract not to be sick? Or, 
does the landlord compel him to sign an agreement be- 
fore he permits him to remain all night, that if he be- 


comes sick he shall be at once removed? Is not the 
sickness of a guest one of the risks which every land- 
lord takes as a part of his business? The law states 
that a verdict can only be obtained on some breach of 
contract or a wrong done. What breach of contract 
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can be charged against a sick man? or what conscious} We wonder how our esteemed colleagues, Drs. Wey, 
wrong has he done when he is prostrated with a sick- Agnew, Vanderpoel, Ely, Piffard and their confrerés, 


ness which he has not been able to avoid? The hotel | like being denounced as charlatans by their high-toned, 


or boarding house is, for the time being, his home, and 
so long as he pays his bills and commits no wrong act, 


liberal-minded, honorable friends, who happen to dis 
agree with them on the subject of ethics? We did not 


being sick can hardly be considered in a legal sense a | know before what a set of charlatans we had in our 


wrong. 
mon sense (and law is founded on common sense) says 
yes. The healthy can seek a home elsewhere if they 


choose, if there is no contract to prevent them, but the 


sick and helpless have rights which should be pro- 
tected. Of course there is and sbould be, in cases of 
contagious disease in thickly populated tenement houses, 
where the patient cannot be properly cared for, and 
where, owing to confined air and a densely crowded 
population, there is danger of wide-spread infection, a 
legal right to remove the patient, not only for his own 
safety but the protection of the living, to a place 
where he can be better cared for ; but this does not apply 
in wide airy streets and in comfortable houses. 

This brings us back to our text, that old axiom that 
“knowledge is power,” and that even a little knowl- 
edge enables us to apply to the correct sources for infor- 
mation and help. Nothing so promotes panic as igno- 
rance of the real facts. Exposed to danger, which is 
often imaginary, men we supposed brave become the 
veriest cowards, and thinking only of self, trample 
upon the weak and helpless. The cool and self-possessed 
are often so, not because the principle of bravery is 
more strong in them than others, but because they un- 
derstand the facts and thereby escape that panic which 
turns their brethren into cowards. When a more gen- 
eral knowledge of the principles of life and health and 
the correct duties of the citizen is diffused among the 
people, our profession will have more time to study the 
nature and prevention of those diseases which now 
baffle our skill. The physician of the future will find 
his highest mission in the prevention of disease. 
Slowly, as he pursues his toilsome way, bringing light 
out of darkness, and eliminating those causes which 
fill our hospitals, prisons, and almshouses, or protecting 
us from them by the power of science, the time will come 
when the mossy and ivy-covered walls of these build- 
ings will stand, monuments of past suffering and igno- 
rance, midway between the barbarism of a past age and 
the brightness and beauty of a regenerated world, 
where crime shall have vanished, sickness and poverty 
ceased, and man fades away in the fullness of his time 
as the twilight fades from our sight at the close of day. 


“REGULAR SOIENTIFIO MEDICINE.” 


There has been no small amount of hard language 
used by some ‘‘ regular scientific physicians” toward 
those colleagues of the New York State Society who saw 
fit to express an opinion and stand by it, through a vote 


on the Code of Ethics. Dr. James Lamb, of Oshkosh, | 


or some such place, says in the Mich. Med. News that 


‘‘the New York charlatans have introduced the wedge, | 


and charlatanry has pounded it till it has split off a 
worm-eaten slab,” we suppose from ‘‘ Regular Scientific 
Medicine.” 


Has he not a legal right to his home? Com- | midst and how badly ‘ regular scientific medicine” was 
| worm-eaten! Probably these gentlemen when they 
| have an opinion again will keep it to themselves. 


The same correspondent says further that ‘‘ there is 
nothing in our Code to prevent an educated medical gen- 
tleman from practicing on the principle of Similia Sim. 
ilibus Curantur, or of giving cayenne pepper, lobelia, 
ete., or from using any means‘or drugs honestly, to pre- 
vent or remove disease, or to relieve pain, or even from 
giving sugar pills as a placebo.” 

As this is precisely the position occupied by the great 
majority of the so-called homceopaths, and as this fact 
was well known to the members of the committee which 
drew thé new code, we are at a loss to see wherein the 
action of the Society in recognizing the fact, was in any 
way prejudicial to the interests of the professional body, 
and it was certainly in accord with the spirit of progress 
which governs the age. 

The prattle about ‘‘ regular scientific medicine” is as 
quackish as anything we hear from the pretenders who 
infest the country sounding their wonderful cures. If you 
want to knowa leading lay-thinker’s estimate of¢‘ regular 
scientific medicine,” read Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘ The Spent 
Bullet” in the North American Review. How well the 
spent bullet shows science her short-comings by pictur- 
ing a result in a grave case of ‘‘absolute, thorough, 
undisputed failure—failure so minute and complete that 
only its terrible gravity kept it from being ridiculous, 
and not even its terrible gravity could keep it from being 
grotesque.” Well may we ask, ‘“‘ what availed scienée 
to Garfield?” She never treated or touched the wound 


| the bullet made, and which she was summoned to heal. 
| She never even found it. She made two ghastly wounds 
| herself, and for eighty days she clawed at them. The 
bullet which the surgeons could not find, Nature care- 
fully encysted. The bullet wound which they never 
| touched, Nature safely and silently healed, 
Science was so wholly blind to the bullet’s location 
| that she took an hour and a half to find it, even in the 
shambles. The bullet lay remote, concealed, where 
kindly Nature wove around it the curtain of harmless. 
| ness, while a malignant and mischievous pus-pocket was 
personating it tothe credulous surgeons and laughing 
| science to scorn for eighty days.” 
| What a sarcastic arraignment of “regular scientific 
medicine,” and yet how true and just ! 
The medical egotist should read ‘‘ The Spent Bullet” 
and then brag of his ‘‘ regular scientific medicine” if he 
can ! 

There are in this city alone, a large number of regu- 
larly registered physicians who belong to no ‘‘ schoo! ” 
whatever ; they have been appropriately denominated 
the ‘Silent Twelve Handred,” and they are nearly in 
_the majority! What is ‘“‘ regular scientific medicine 
| going to do with these? They belong to no ‘‘ school,” 
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subscribe to no pathy, are regularly educated, and being | disgrace and from the inhumanity of unsuitable protec- 


without the pale of the American Medical Association, 
are bound only by their own consciences regarding con- 
sultations. We suspect that this number will be greatly 


tion in such cases. 
| The commonwealth could add an important safe- 
guard by providing a commission of expert examiners, 


added to in the future, and we surmise that the time is! whose duty it would be to examine the inmates of all 
not far distant when the so-called “ regular scientific | asylums for insane at stated periods, say every three or 


medicine” will be largely in the minority. Much will 


depend upon the action of the State Medical Society next 


six months. This plan, properly executed, would 
prove most perfect in detecting fraud and deception. 


February, and we have yet to see whetherthe men who! ‘There is undoubtedly ground for complaint in respect 


were so brave in the past will continue so in the future. 


OARE OF THE INSANE. 


There is great danger that the mistaken zeal mani- 
fested in some quarters of late, in behalf of persons sus- 
pected of being of sound mind, while being inmates of 
asylums, may work great and irreparable harm to the 
community at large. 

It were better that a score of sane persons were incar- 
cerated, rather than that a Garfield should lose his life 
in consequence of a doubt. If the miserable wretch 
Guiteau had been properly dealt with, he would have 
been an inmate of an asylum for insane years ago, and 
possibly the cause of his monomania might have been 
ascertained, as has been the case with many others, and 
he not only made a useful member of society, but a most 
valuable life saved to the nation, in the person of his 
victim. 

But there is no need and very little risk that a sane 
person will be retained in any well regulated asylum for 
insane, for many reasons. 

First, because every institution desires to make its 
ratio of regoveries as well as its number of admissions, 
as large as possible. Second, presupposing the medical 
officers of these institutions to be educated, honorable, 
law-abiding gentlemen, they would not permit a sane 
inmate to remain in duress, in violation of law ; and 
third, the appeal on the grounds of humanity, for it is 
fair to presume that even a superintendent of an insane 
asylum is not deaf to such demands, notwithstanding the 
tendency to become hardened under such influences as 
come from a mad-house 

Every institation for the care of the insane should 
have some means by which the incarcerated may com- 
municate with the external world, regardless of any 
official interference, and many of them have already 
thus provided. A box in which inmates may deposit | 
letters should be placed in every ward, subject to the 
control of independent authority. 

The institution at Middletown has long since provided 


to the present law regarding the character of the med- 
ical man who may become an examiner in lunacy under 


‘| it. No doubt many are appointed who have insufficient 


knowledge of the subject of mental diseases, to enable 
them to discriminate in doubtful cases, and this law, 
perhaps, might be changed to advantage ; but with a 
State Commission, as proposed, the most complete safe- 
guard could be thrown about the subject in all its bear- 
ings, and there would be no longer occasion for such 
occurrences as we have recently witnessed in our courts 
of justice. 


ON ECLECTICISM. 


Certain of our contemporaries take great delight in 
opprobriously dubbing as eclectic all such as differ with 
them in theory and practice, it matters not how non- 
essential the difference may be. 

Dunglison says truly that ‘‘ every judicious physician 
must be an Eclectic,” accepting the term in its broad- 
est conception—to choose what is good from all secta ; 
but most of us would decidedly object to being classed 
with the eclectic school of practitioners as it exists at 
present, based as it is upon exclusive views and com- 
posed mostly of botanical physicians of questionable 
medical knowledge, ability and ethics. 

The term eclectic (I select) denotes in literature a 
thinker whose views are borrowed partly from one and 
partly from another, and where the characteristic doc- 
trines are not merely adopted, but are the modified pro- 
ducts of a blending of systems, the result cannot be 
properly called eclectic. 

The eminent philosopher, Cousin, says, ‘‘ Each system 
is not false, but incomplete; and in re-uniting all in- 
complete systems, we should have a complete philoso- 
phy, adequate to the totality of consciousness,” and this 
reasoning may well be applied to the sects in medicine. 
Eclecticism is not the only philosophy, because scien- 
tific discovery has not yet ceased. 

With the spirit of true eclecticism all real scien. 
tists should be in sympathy, but to constitute it our only 


this means, and a committee of medical men, members 
of the Board of Trustees, are the only custodians of any 
commuvications which may be placed in these recep. 
tacles. 


stock in trade, would stop original investigation and we 
should become supporters of the assertion that there 
‘‘can be nothing new under the sun,” a condition of 


things which few thinkers would be willing to accept, 


This, with other means which can be devised, will be | especially as it would sound the death-knell of genius. 


sufficient safeguard to the sane. | 


The number of lives which might have been saved 


| 


What we have to object to is the indiscriminate and 


loose manner in which the term ‘‘ Eclectic” is applied, 


from suicide, and by the prevention of homicide, ete., | the true physician not being eclectic and nothing else, 
with suitable protection of irresponsible beings, would | any more than he is homeopathic or allopathic exclu- 
be something appalling ; and it is to this end that we | 

appeal, in order that the future may be saved from the! 


sively, for the scientist accepts the results of experience 


from whatever source it may be derived. 
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Vs. LOOAL BIGOTRY. 


The next meeting of the American Public Health As- | 
sociation will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., commencing | 
Oct. 17th, and continuing four days. From appear- | 
ances, a very large and interesting meeting may be ex- | 
pected, It is thought that free passes may be obtained | 
for such as desire to attend, from the various railways | 
centering at this point, and those persons expecting to | 
be present should communicate at once with Dr. M. T. | 
Runnels, who has been appointed chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements. 

The local papers, several of which we have received | 
copies of, contain full accounts of the action of the) 
Marion County Society, the members of which are evi- | 
dently jealous of Dr, Runnels’ success in his undertak- 
ing, and they will evidently do all they can to make the 
meeting a failure. The Cincinnati Lnquirer makes the | 
following amusing editorial comments respecting the | 
subject, joining with the Indianapolis papers in con.- | 
demning the action as ‘‘ absurd,” and Dr. Runnels cer- | 
tainly has the best of it so far : 


“There is a broad laugh at the expense of the | 
Marion County Medical Faculty, To premise, there are | 
but three resident members in this city of the American | 
Public Health Association—Professor Bloss, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Thaddeus Stevens | 
and Dr. M. T. Runnels. Stevens is a member of the | 
‘old school’ or ‘ regulars,’ as they are called in this sec- | 
tion, while Runnels is a homceopathist or ‘short-horn.’ | 
Last year Dr. Runnels was the only representative in 
attendance upon the public health meeting, and it was 
through his exertions that the Association was induced | 
to hold its next annual session in this city. This meet- 
ing will be held in October, and a few weeks ago, when 
it became necessary to begin preparations therefor, in 
recognition of his services, Dr. Runnels was made 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. This 
was done by the Mayor at the request of Dr. Stevens. 
The Marion County Medical Society, having no member- 
ship with the Association, was not consulted in the 
make-up of the committee, and were not supposed to 
have any special interest in it, beyond that entertained 
by men of other trades and professions, for the Public 
Health Association is not a medical body, and its mis- 
sion is to prevent diseases, not-cure them. To resume : 
Last night the ‘regulars’ held a close-corporation 
session, at which their indignation was given full vent, 
because a‘ short-horn’ physician had been given recog- 
nition on the committee, They railed and stormed over | 
this invasion of inherited rights and finally adopted the 
following, with but one dissenting voice : 

** WHEREAS, The appointments made by the municipal head of 
the city to represent medical interests at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Health Association, shortly to convene here, do for the most 
part so ill represent the learning, experience, and professional 
standing of the medical profession here, and as such action is gener- 
ally considered binding on account of its official source, therefore, 


**Resolocd, That this Society desires hereby to express its disappro- 
bation of such action, and request its members to abstain from any 
participation in the proceedings of such assemblage under present 
auspices, and we desire hereby to communicate the knowledge of 
our act on to our medical brethren throughout the State.’ 

‘This whereas and resolution, in one unbroken dose, 
but shorn of all the accompanying debate, was given to 
the public this morning. When it came to be con- 
sidered, it was adjudged ill-tempered and undignified, | 
and when the fact crept out that the Public Health 
Association had not asked the local Society to add dig- 
nity and weight to the October meeting 7 its presence | 
and counsel, there was a broad grin at the expense of 
the ‘regulars.’ During the meeting last night one 


| 
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member was found who dared to defend this recognition 
of a ‘short-horn,’ but he was squelched by the fire-eat- 
| ers, and could only enter his protest against its passage, 


This morning Dr. Runnels was found in his usual frame 
mind, and while he declined to discuss this manifest 
attack upon himself, he gave notice that the National 
body would assemble, all the same. Mayor Grubbs, 
who made the appointment of Dr. Runnels at the re- 
quest of Dr. Stevens, sounded the key-note of general 
sentiment exactly in saying: ‘The fact that two 
doctors of the same school should agree upcn a matter 
of this kind is enough to paralyze an ordinary mortal ; 
but when two physicians of opposite schools agree upon 
ny proposition, as they did in this case, the interests of 
peace forbid that any one else should object.’ Others 
think the same. Asa medical fiasco it is a charming 
success, and in the absence of more gossipy stuff it is a 
perfect gold-mine for endless speculation. Its absurdity 
is on a par with the utterances of that negro preacher at 
Richmond, Va., and like him these ‘most grave and 
aa ’ medicine men have yet to learn ‘ De sun do move.’ 
Members of the American Public Health Association, it 
is taken for granted, will not be deterred from attend- 
ing the October meeting, for this resolution must not be 
interpreted as voicing a general sentiment. It is too 
absurd to-be gravely considered, and the originators will 
be ashamed of it before the moon is again at its full.” 


The public is fast coming to a realizing sense of the 
bigotry and intolerance which actuate these self-styled 
regulars, as indicated by the lay press all over the coun- 
try. 

The Moravian says : 


**Leaving entirely out of consideration the relative 
merits of the allopathic and homeopathic systems of 


| medicine, the action of several allopathic bodies in dif- 


ferent parts of the country in declaring all homeopaths 
to be quacks, and refusing to consult with or any way 
recognize them, is equal to the narrowest bigotry and 
most intolerant illiberalism that has ever disgraced the 
field of theology. Either medical science myst disown 
such associations, or hold its peace about religious sec- 
tarianism and intolerance. People in glass houses must 
not throw stones.” 

These quotations could be extended to great length, 
from the most cultivated circles of literature, but this is 
enough, at present, to show the condition of public 
sentiment. 


The following is a copy of one of many similar com- 
munications which we have from time to time received, 
indicating that some over-zealous advocates of Hahne- 
mannian homeopathy are serving as stumbling blocks 
to investigators in the field of homeopathic practice, 
rather than as teachers of essentials, which will be sure 
guides to the practical physician, and enable the begin- 
ner to view the matter in such a light that he cannot be 
“driven from the study of the subject in disgust !” 

Our correspondent says :— 

“Will you please send me a emgte copy of your 
journal with a view to subscribing? I am an old school 
physician, who, desirous of the truth, is studying hom- 
cwopathy. I find it, much to my astonishment, a most 
perplexing study. Have read several materia medicas 
until confounded, and am puzzled how to get at the 
characteristics of the various remedies. If I succeed 
ever so little I am dumbfounded in reading Carroll 
Dunham's works in which he tells us that it is not the 
characteristics of the disease we must be guided by, but 
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the insignificant concomitants ! 


here a medical journal called ‘‘ 7’he 
the reading of which has nearly driven me from the 
study of the subject in disgust! I noticed in one of the 
numbers that the editor refers to your journal in no 
complimentary terms, and I at once jumped to the conclu- 
sion that there must be something good in yours which 
is worth looking after, so I appeal for a number. Ifyou 
would just give a word of advice how to study homeo- | 
pathic materia medica, and send the journal, you will 
greatly oblige.” 


TEMPERANOE IN PHYSICAL OULTURE. 
Physicians, philanthropists and preachers each from 


their own standpoint seek to persuade the race to be 
temperate, Science, ethics and religion each teach 


that temperance is a canon of life ; and still men’ break | 


down. from the lack of proper exercise, or suffer from 


the results of over-exercise ; drone life away in lazi- | 


ness, or die prematurely from overwork ; men who never 
stimulate die from the effects of too much ice water. 

Young men enter our colleges, become carried away 
with the physical culture mania and make physical de- 
velopment an end rather than the means to an end, and 
in the hundred-pound dumb bell and the three-mile boat 
race sow the seeds of future disease ; others become 
carried away with the scholarship mania, and make the 
college curriculum an end rather than a means to an end, 
and in late hours, lack of exercise, and imprudent 
eating, pave the way for a break-down before life is half 
lived, or success achieved. 

In the Lake George Regatta, this year, a break-down 
occurred in each of two crews out of five in the race. 
This is a painfully suggestive record. Out of twenty 
young men of the average age of twenty-one, one in ten 
breaks down in a boat race. If the true object of physi- 
cal culture is the attainment and preservation of the best 
average health and the greatest working power for the 
longest period of time, we question whether a college 
regatta fulfills the conditions. A boat race is a great 
temptation to intemperate exertion. The danger is not 
so much in the training for the race ; it is in the fact that 
the race itself demands more of heart and lungs than the 
average man of twenty-one has to give, and that the 
exprit de corps of a college crew is such that a man will, 
under the excitement of the occasion, pull his oar to the 
finish, even if he falls out ef the boat and ‘is carried 
home unconscious.’ 

The deduction is obvious : The hundred-pound dumb 
bell and the three-mile boat race are not safe forall. Pro- 
fessional athletes are not long-lived, and it is as easy to 
point out the evil effects of over-physical development 
as it is those of the other extreme. College athletes, 
after graduation, become so engrossed in the struggie 
for existence thdt they find and take no time to keep up 
their physical culture or even to taper off ; for a man 
may become the slave of his exercise habits just as surely 
as of stimulants, tobacco or opium. So it too often 
happens that the physician is consulted to remedy all 
kinds and degrees of break-downs in collegiates from 
two to five years out of college, and the history of the 
case not infrequently shows the heart, lungs, or nervous 
system suffering from the reaction from a too sudden 
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and entire change of habits of exercise, or the effects of 
intemperate exercise in the college crew, ball nine or 
foot ball team. 

After all is said and done, the secret of successful 
living is a principle—temperance. There is no invaria- 
ble law of diet, hygiene or exercise ; what is one man’s 
meat is anothér man’s poison. The best average health 
and the longest life possible for an individual, in a given 
environment, is the product of personal heredity, multi- 

| plied by a wise temperance in exercise, work and diet. 
| The teacher of physical culture of the future must 
| know and enforce the physiological relation that tem 
perate exercise bears to longevity. The object of his 
work must be to individualize the problem of exercise 
and subserviate physical culture to working power. 
This is the lesson of temperance, and temperance is pre- 
vention, and the prevention of disease is the problem of 
|the day. The signs of the times are unmistakable. 
The demand of the age is for the prevention of disease 
| first, and the cure afterwards. Sanitary science is 


| grappling with the problems of environment as never 


The medical profession is most concerned in 
The physician of 


fore. 
the methods of disease-prevention. 
the future must be pre-eminent in the science of disease- 
prevention: as well as in the art of healing. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


The late Dr. L. E. Whiting, who died recently at 
Saratoga, was expelled from his County Society some 
two years ago, for consulting with an irregular physi- 
cian (most likely a homeeopathist.) He boldly asserted 
that he would consult with any one he chose when 
human life was at stake, and it is worthy of note that 
his State Society has since declared him to be in the 
right ! 
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Sypuiuis. By V. Cornil, Professor in the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris, and Physician to the Lourcine 
Hospital. Translated with notes and additions by 
J. Henry C. Simes, M.D., and J. William White, 
M.D., with eighty-four illustrations, Philadelphia: 
Henry C. 2. 


Lea's Son & Co. 1882 

The author has endeavored in this work to present an 
elementary manual of syphilis based upon a minute 
knowledge of anatomy, This, he thinks, is the only 
logical method by which syphilis may be studied or un- 
derstood, for if students undertake to compare symptoms 
without first understanding the detail of their pathologi- 


cal anatomy they almost invariably become perplexed 
and confused. They depend upon their memory rather 
than upon their judgment. As an illustration of the au- 
thor’s method we- may take the syphilitic pustule or 
papule. He first studies the anatomy and then describes 
in detail all the changes that the epidermis, rete muco- 
sum, papilla, derma and vessels undergo, and thus learns 
how far they extend and in what they consist. Such a 
description, aided if possible by a microscopic demonstra- 
tion or accurate drawing is an excellent preparation for 
the study of symptoms which will then be promptly 
recognized. We learn in this manner the changes going 
on beneath the epidermis in the different layers of the 
skin. Add to this description of minute details a know]- 
edge of the evolution of the histologic phenomena from 
the beginning to recovery, and it becomes easy to follow 
the change of symptoms. 
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ON THE BORDERLAND. A Novel. By Harriette A. | 

Keyser. 12 mo., pp. 249. New York: G. P. Put-| 
nam’s Sons, 1882. 


Miss Keyser’s venture ‘‘ On the Borderland” isa very 
clever effort to bring into greater prominence the danger 
which threatens all intense and supersensitive natures 
from idleness and self-indulgence. Her little volume 
on this most important topic gives many hints and 
offers many suggestions, which, though woven into the 
garb of fiction, are not withouta certain degree of scien 
tific interest to the psychiatrist, as well as to the multi- 
tude who live daily on the borderland of that dreadful 
disease—insanity. For one of the laity, the author 
shows much insight as to the psychology of her subject ; 
not so much perhaps of the causes of insanity, as of the 
hygiene of the passions and affections of the mind, and 
the influence for weal or woe which one person may 


exert overanother. These form the point d’ appui ofthe | 
lesson of her volume, and we could wish that the author | 


had kept it in clearer view, and instead of allowing it 
to be obscured by the web of her story, had given it 
greater elaboration. The interest of her story would 

ibly have been weakened by it in the estimate of 
the superficial reader ; but the value of the lesson she 
seeks to teach would have been thereby greatly en- 
hanced. 

The author shows a creditable appreciation of the 
influence of music on the emotions, and its uses, by 
proper adaptation, in treating certain varieties of men- 
tal disease. But while doing full justice to music as a 
sanitive agent, she ignores the influence, in the same 
direction, of the other moral agents, as love, literature, 
religion, flowers, society, solitude, etc., etc. It should 


be borne in mind that the borderland of insanity is occu- | 


pied by forms of irregularly developed or unbalanced 
mentality, let their cause be what it may, heredity—which 
the author of this volume seems to discredit—or an 
unfavorable or abnormal environment; and that the 
indications of hygiene and treatment comprehend the 
preservation and restoration of the balance of the men- 


tal functions. To this end, it is essential that the im-| 


paired or weakened function be strengthened by the use 
of its proper moral stimulus, be it music, or any other 
moral agent, and that those organs or functions of the 
mind which have gained undue power or influence over 
the character be curbed or controlled by withholding 
from them the stimulus by which their activity is ex- 
cited. In the treatment of morbid mental states, 
music, though an efficient moral agent, the remedial 
influence of which the author by no means exaggerates, 
is only one among a score of other agents, each of which 
possesses a value peculiarly its own, and meets a want 
in the mental economy which no other can supply. 

We heartily commend Miss Keyser’s volume, not- 
withstanding its deficiencies. It is written in a _ 
idiom and printed in a typography almost faultless. 
While, as a novel, it is lacking in such essentials as 
plot, details and elaboration, it affords lessons in the 
elements of life and sanity which the multitude exist- 
ing on the borderland of insanity can ill afford to ignore 
or disregard. 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM AND ANvus. By Charles B. 
Kelsey, M.D. New York : Wm. Wood & Co. 


Dr. Kelsey's large hospital and private practice in his 
specialty ; his intelligence and fairness as a writer and 
his skill as a practitioner will render this volume pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the general practitioner, treating as it 
does of subjects too often neglected. Speaking of the 
advances which have been made during the past few 

- years in this special branch of surgery, the author says, 
‘The whole pathology of malignant disease has been 


rewritten ; and the close relationship of the so-called | 
benign polypoid growths to epithelial cancer has been | 


worked out, after careful study with the microscope. 
The operation of excision of cancerous growths in the 


lower part of the rectum has again become a legitimate 
surgical procedure, and its of applicability de- 
finitely determined treatment. ew methods of pallia- 
tive in benign and malignant stricture have also been 
devised as a substitute for the repulsive operation of 
colotomy. New and effectual methods of curing hemor- 
rhoids and prolapse without cutting operations have 
been added to the surgeon’s resources. The records of 
these advances are scattered through English, Conti- 
nental and American periodical literature, much of 
which in their original form is practically beyond the 
reach of the busy practitioner.” This information has 
been carefully condensed by the author and made more 
valuable by comments and illustrations of original cases 
from his vast repertoire of practice. 


A HANnD-BooK ON THE DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
THEIR HOMG:OPATHIC TREATMENT. By W. P. 
Armstrong, M.D., formerly lecturer on Diseases of 
the Heart, etc. Pp. 272, 16 mo. 


Doctor, WHat SHALL I Eat?’ A Hand-Book of 


Dret rN Disease, for the Profession and the Peo- 
ple. By Chas. Gatchell, M.D., formerly Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, University 
of Michigan. Second edition. Pp. 148, 16 mo. 
Chicago : Duncan Bros, 1882. 


These two little volumes come to us from the publish- 
ers, and we are compelled to say that they are both 


| worthy of a better dress. The physical part of the works 


| loss to understand how an experienced publishing house 


|can allow such disgraceful work to issue, particularly 


under review is absolutely horrible, and we are at a 


as it has often been reminded of this point in the past, 

and should have listened to the suggestions of its best 
|friends. It is no compliment to an author to have the 
‘result of his toil make an unprepossessing appearance 

at the hand of a publisher, and we suspect that few 
| authors will be likely to select such means of making 
an obeisance to the world of literature. 

If the Messrs. Duncan are to continue their work as 
publishers they must reform their mechanics, as other- 
wise they will have no publishing to do, 

Dr. Armstrong has treated the subjects of his treatise 
concisely, and, in the main, intelligently, but as the 
| bulk of the anatomy, physiology, pathology and diag- 
| nostics are much better stated elsewhere, it would have 
' been wiser had he confined his efforts to the means of 

treatment, rather than in expending so much force in 

the re-hash of literature which he has not improved 
| upon, or added to. The reader will find much in his 
| therapeia worthy of consideration, and of service in 
practice. 
| Dr. Gatchell has condensed the subject of diet into a 
small compass, in such a manner asto make it quite un- 

derstandable to the layman, and the fact that this is a 

second edition is evidence that fhis work is popularly 

appreciated. 

PracticaAL MEDICAL ANATOMY. A Guide to the Physi- 
cian in the Study of the Relations of the Viscera to 
each other in Health and Disease. By Ambrose lL. 
Ranney, A. M.,M.D. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 


| 
| The June issue of Wood’s Library of Standard Medical 
| Authors is the outgrowth of two courses of lectures deliv 
ered in the University of the city of New York, by the 
author upon the Anatomy of the Circulatory and Ner- 
| vous Systems and upon the Anatomy of the Viscera. 
The idea of the writer to present all the practical points 
| of his subject in a clear and pleasant manner, divested 
of long descriptions, and dull and dry detail, has been 
very happily carried out. The reader will find it easy to 
turn to almost any important fact in medical anatoniy 
for sey with a clearness and conciseness which will im- 
print it upon his memory. 
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Descriptive Guide, etc., to the American Plants 
Used as Hommopathic Remedies: Their History, 


Preparation, Chemistry, and Physiological Effects. | 


By Charles F. Millspaugh, M.D. Boericke & Tafel, 
1882. 4 mo. No. 1. 

The work is to be issued in numbers, of ‘which there 
will be about thirty, each containing, according to the 
sample, some thirty pages. 

The illustrations are from drawings of each plant in 
situ, by the author, who not only shows himself to be 
a physician and botanist, but an artist as well. The 
work will contain one hundred and eighty colored illus. 
trations and a complete text of the botanical, pharma- 
ceutical and therapeutical points of ponetianl value. 
The work will issue only by subscription, at one dollar 
per number, provided a sufficient number of subscrib- 
ers respond, and it cannot be furnished after the sub- 
scription list is closed. The engravings and letter press 
pages are faultless as works of art, and should be seen 
to 


appreciated. In order that the work shall go on, | 


it is desirable that subscriptions should be sent at once 
to the publishers, Messrs. Boericke & Tafel, New York 
and Philadelphia. 


THE SPHYGMOGRAPH : ITs HIsTORY AND USE AS AN 
AID TO DIAGNOSIS IN ORDINARY PRACTICE. By 
R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. London : Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox, 1882. 

Any one who is considering the subject of sphygmo- 
graphy should not fail to read this little book before de- 
ciding upon an instrument. The author has devised 
an instrument which he claims to be accurate, portable, 
easily used and inexpensive. Its size is two and a half 
by two inches, it weighs four ounces, and it was given 


a first-class award at the International Medical and | 


Sanitary Exhibition in 1881. 

THe VeEstT-PocKET ANATOMIST (Founded upon 
‘“‘Gray”’). By C. Henri Leonard, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Medical and Surgical diseases of 
Women, etc., Michigan College of Medicine, etc., 
Eleventh Revised Edition. Enlarged by Sections 
on the Anatomical Triangles and Spaces, Herniz, 
Gynecological Anatomy, etc. Price Tic. 1882. 
Detroit. The Illustrated Medical Journal Co. 

The title of this little book sufficiently explains its 
scope, and the fact of its being an eleventh edition dem- 
onstrates its popularity. 


DruGs THAT ENSLAVE. The Opium, Morphine, Chloral, 
Haschisch Habits. By H. H. Kane, M.D. Philadel- 
phia : Presley Blakiston. 1881. 


A very excellent description of the pathonogetic action 
of the drugs enumerated, but wands eonttion nothing 
new to the Teempanetilie student whose materia medica 
has thoroughly familiarized him with the subject. 


DieT OF INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN. By John C. | 


Morgan, M.D., Philadelphia. 


In a short essay the author gives many valuable sug- 
gestions as it regards the diet of infants. The essay can 
judiciously be placed in the hands of the intelligent 
mother as giving just the information she needs. 


The North American Review for September has for its 
leading article a very forcible presentment, by Dorman 
B. Eaton, of the evils produced by the practice of levy- 
ing ‘* Political Assessments.” Thompson B. Maury, 
late of the Signal Office, contributes an article on 
‘Tornadoes and their Causes.” ‘‘ Architecture in 
America,” by Clarence Cook, is marked by a freedom of 
utterance that is refreshing. Augustus G. Cobb writes 
of ‘Earth Burial and Cremation.” And there are 
numerous other interesting articles of signal merit. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSANITY. 


Our puerile contemporary, Zhe Medical News, of re- 
cent date, publishes an editorial on the ‘‘ Homeopathic 
Treatment of Insanity,” which for ignorance and malig- 
nity surpasses anything we have seen of late in the 
pages of old school journals. Weare not in the habit 
of wasting our powder on controversalists of the order 
of the writer of the little squib to which we have re- 
ferred. We depart from our custom in this instance 
more to point a moral and enforce a principle than for 
other reason or purpose. 

eferring to the late movement of our brethren in 
Massachusetts to have asylums in that State, under the 
management of homcopathic physicians, for the ac- 
commodation of such of her insane citizens as may 
prefer homeopathic treatment, the editor says : 

**Dr. Worcester followed Dr. Talbot on the same side. He said 
that the homoeopathists regarded insanity as a disease of the body, 
and [that] their remedies were as useful in this as in other disease. 
Dr. Talbot had just beiore stated that there was no homoeopathic 
remedy for insanity ; but for its symptoms, such as sleeplessness, 
they bad remedies which were substituted for bromides, opium and 
chloral. Dr. Worcester has lately published a book on insanity, 
made up from quotations from Bucknill and Tuke, Maudsley, Ray, 
and other well known writers. He has merely added some extra- 
ordinary matter on the homceopathic treatment, but he does not dis- 
card entirely bromides, opium and chloral. Indeed, he finds him- 
self compelled to depend on them in serious cases. It is perfectly 
well known to all who have looked into the matter that these rem- 
edies are freely used in these so-called homcoeopathic institutions. 
As they have to avail themselves of the literature of scientific neu- 
rological medicine, so they make use, so far as the necessary 
secrecy will permit, of the medicinal resources of the same. Any re- 
sults which they may procure from remedial management are thus 
derived from those sources which they contemptuously style * allo- 
pathic.” The homceopathic remedies, interpolated, serve to give an 

appearance of consistency to their practice and to furnish a basis for 
statistical statements of results.” 
| We cannot stoop to reply to the writer’s gross im- 
| putation against the professional integrity of homeo- 
| pathic physicians, nor to denounce as it deserves 
'the insinuation that their practice is not in ac- 
cord with their precepts. We have pointed out in 
jour pages again and again, that the so-called homao- 
| path holds to no exclusive ‘‘ dogma” or canon of medi- 
cal belief, as an exclusive guide in practice. The men 
| whom our oldschool brethren effect to deride are mostly 
| physicians of broad culture and liberality, who bring to 
| their high calling a love of truth and fair play, conceal- 
|ing nothing, eschewing bigotry and intolerance, devoted 
| to the welfare of their patients, and ready to avail them- 
| selves of the medical experience of the ages in the treat- 
| ment of their patients. Would that the same were true 
of the members of the old school profession. The writer 
| of the article to which we take exception tacitly admits 
this, charging, however, that it is done secretly, while 
| we insist that it is done openly. 
| This leads us to remark that it is high time the pre- 
vailing and dominant notions of insanity and its treat- 
|ment were reformed. There is no class of disease 
| which the method of the new school of therapeia is so 
| well adapted to treat, or which in its results are so 
| brilliant, as that of mental disease. Our authors have 
jalways stood hand in hand with the most advanced 
| students and investigations of the phenomena of insan- 
ity, as well as of its pathology, insisting with them that 
in insanity the physician has a person insane to deal 
with, rather than a case of mania or madness, and 
showing, or attempting to show, the futility of seewn- 
| dum artem treatment, and the necessity of greater indi- 
| vidualization in their medical care. Does anyone of 
|average intelligence in the profession—we except, of 
| course, the tailless bipeds of the old school, who are 
| continually snapping at our heels, and forever dodging 
a direct issue—to-day suppose that insanity is the same 
disease in whomsoever it occurs, and t the same 
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remedies are as applicable to one case of it as to an- 
other? We insist that there are no two cases of the 
malady precisely alike, any more than there are of rheu- 
matism or struma, and that a remedy or remedies that 
cure one case of the disease may kill another case of it, 
for ought anyone can know to the contrary. The phe- 
nomena (symptoms) of insanity show how varied are the 


conditions and complications under which the disease | 


occurs ; and they likewise furnish, with its «etiology, 
the clew to those diagnostic distinctions, upon which 
alone any approach to scientific treatment is possible. 


Dr. Talbot was scientifically correct when he said there | j 


were no homceopathic remedies for the cwre of insanity. 
Have you any, O wiseacre of the News? Have any of 
you, blind leaders of the blind and worshippers of 
Galen and the bolus? Have any of you a remedy for 
any disease? The new school of therapeutics, be it 
understood, have no remedies for disease ; they only 
have remedies available in the treatment of persons suf- 
fering from malady, whatever be its nature and causes, 
and the key to their use, which they offer freely to all 
enquirers, G. 


“ON THE RAMPAGE. PIP!” 


The last number of the old North American Journal 
contains what Carlyle would call ‘‘a fish-woman’s 
shriek” from an ‘‘international” of the stand-up-so- 
straight-that-he-leans-over-backwards kind. The said 
‘shriek ’ was evoked by a previous article in the North 
American, from the pen of one Dr. Searle. The said 
article contains evidence of much ingenuousness ; of a 
large capacity for telling unpalatable truth ; of a rever- 
ence for Veracity which commends itself to all on whom 
the Father of Lies does not hold an all-inclusive mort- 

xe, 

The aforesaid Dr. Searle has been intimately known to 
us for a quarter of a century. We were bedfellows in 
student-days, when he wisely husbanded his opportu- 
nities, while ours were wasted. We knew him then as 
an earnest student ; we have known him since as an 
efficient practical physician, a close observer, and one 
who has a habit of thinking for himself. When we 
have been ill his were the only ministrations in which 
we had confidence—and that confidence involved the 
welfare of a troop of little ones for whom we are the 
only, unworthy, bread-winner. Rich in resources, quick 
in expedients, and fully a PHYSICIAN, we have ever 
found him. Doubtless the same professional courtesy 
would jhave brought Dr. P. P. Wells to our bedside ; 
but as doubtless neither his courtesy nor his capacity 
were ever desired. 

In Dr. Searle's shriek-evoking paper we find much 
with which our own experience is not in unison ; but 
we have had less experience than Dr. Searle and we 
have most certainly not had Dr. Searle’s experience. 
For his experience he alone can speak, and should: 
hiding nothing ; extenuating nothing ; changing noth- 
ing in deference to any ‘teachings’ whatsoever. The 
outcome of that experience he , seen fit to make 
known to us in his paper. If we have done worse, we 
should take thought with ourselves and amend ; if we 
have done as well we have no occasion for shame ; if 
we have been enabled to do better, shall we thank God 
that we are not as other men? Such seems to be the in- 
junction of ‘“ the fish-woman’s shriek.” 

On page 129 of the V. A. J. for August is a foot-note 
of which it is to be hoped all real friends of Dr Wells 
will be enough ashamed to make up for his lack of 
shame. 

Even if the substance of this miserable foot-note is 
true, is it not manful for Dr. Searle to crucify his pride 
by teHing the truth, as it isto him? Could he not have 
emulated many an ‘ International,” and filled our 
journals and Heaven's chancery with lies? Need he, per- 
force, immolate his professional reputation by a sponta- 
neous avowal of his inability to cope with ‘diarrhea 


and headache?” Better far, be it known to all shriek- 

ing fish-women, enter God’s presence a self-avowed im- 
becile, than stand before the Judgment Seat enveloped 
in lies that melt like mist at the indignant glance of 
/Omniscience. Give me my friend’s self-abnegating 
choice, though all the Universe should hiss at me for a 
dotard. 

O my Friend of the earlier days, from these lonely 
wilds, ‘‘ where not only all men lie,” I thank thee again 
for an example which I have had from thee again and 
again since first our paths met! and yet, with the ma- 
| jority, this ‘‘ shaming the devil ” is but sorry work, and, 
| when here and there one has the heart to do it, the 
majority misunderstand him—as usual. O Hellward 
| Majority! when was it otherwise—when will it be other- 
wise ? 

But chief —- my friend’s heresies is the assertion 
that a given remedy will do its work even though it be 
|administered in a mixture, yea, even in a very hell- 
broth of polypharmic bewilderment. 

Now, in the very journal which contains “‘ the fish- 
woman’s shriek,” a homeopathic Bobadil testifies as 
follows : 

** On the 20th Oct. 1874, I got my Allopathic chemist * 
to make up a four-ounce phial of water colored with 
burnt sugar, and made to taste slightly bitter with a few 
drops of tincture of quassia, into which I put twelve 
globules of platina 200. Sig: One tablespoonful to be 
| taken night and morning.” 

Subsequently this veracious Bobadil was obliged to 
antidote ”’ the over-effects of that Platina. 

This Thomas Skinner is ‘‘ a stalwart of the stalwarts,” 
one of the shining lights of Hahnemannian orthodoxy, 
and he promises to make good what a rhyming friend of 
our’s says of him : 

“ A skinner whom Truth used by proxy 
To take the hide from Orthodoxy.” 

At all events, Dr. Skinner’s testimony is respectfully 
submitted to Dr. Wells and all his ‘‘ international] ”’ col- 
leagues at its market value—which, it must be added, 
they are better able to estimate than we. 

On the same terms we also offer a bit of personal ex- 
perience. 

Years ago we had occasion to treat a peculiar case of 
chorea in a young girl. Getting nothing effectual at 
our hands, we got the case transfer to a distin- 
guished physician with whom Dr. Wells was well ac- 
quainted. In a year the patient returned to us no 
better. Not until then had she ever mentioned the fact 
that her ‘‘ twitching fits,” as she called them, always 
came on just before a storm. We were then, as now, 
only a “‘ tyro,” to borrow a name from Dr. Wells, and 
we, tyro-like, incontinently gave her Rhododendron. 
Bravissimo! A centre shot; a fool’s luck, if you will. 

Some six months after this the patient returned for 
‘‘some more of that medicine.” Rhododendron, the 
third dilution, was then given, and with no benefit. 

Said the patient, petulently, ‘‘ You didn’t give me 
the same medicine.” ‘‘ Beg your pardon, I did,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I know you didn’t, because the medicine 
that cured me smelled like cologne.” 

Now, led by the example of Carroll Dunham—reguies- 
cat in pace /—1 was feeling my way into the use of high 
potencies ; and, like a doubting Thomas, I was also 
making my own potencies, so that I might know what 
potency or dilution I had. 

On going to my medicine closet, I found that my self- 
| made 18th centesimal dilution of Rhododendron had a 

smell like cologne, while my more recently made third 
had no such odor. 
| Enquiry soon informed me that ‘* my allopathic chem- 
|ist” had sold me a gallon of ‘‘cologne spirits” in “ 
| bottle which he had previously used for making his 
| cologne. 


* What in the name of Beelzebub has a 
nian to do with “ my allopathic chemist 
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| 
I then gave that patient some of that same 18th dilu- | 
tion of Motstndne, whereupon her “‘ twitching fits” | 
ceased, and I was never again called on to prescribe for | 
them. 

From this experience I learned something concerning 
“potencies ” which all hell p/us a great gross of ‘* Mil. 
waukee tests” can never knock out of me, and in later 
years it enabled me to read Joslin’s essays on ‘* Jmpur- 
ities of an Attenuating Liquid” with opened eyes. 

If, then, my friend, Dr. Searle, mixes remedies which 
have in their action a direct ‘‘ physiological antagon- 
ism,” his tulate will fall to the ground ; in all other 
instances it is impregnable. 

There is one other aspect of this ‘‘ fish-woman’s 
shriek” which, with all honest men, must condemn it 
to Tophet, and it is this : that such preachments about 
“The Single Remedy ” and the infallibility of the ‘‘ Law 
of Similars” beget expectations in the under-grad- 
uate which are never fulfilled, and which lead him into 
the bitterest of disappointments. The student takes 
the fullest notes from such a teacher, and goes into 
practice to see and to conquer. He then finds that these 
same positive teachings fail as conspicuously at the bed- 
side as they were militant, puissant and triumphant in 
the lecture room. If he be modest, he thinks the cause 
of his failure lies solely in his own stupidity, and heavy 
of heart is he. We have known such graduates who 
were more widely read in medicine than Dr. Wells ever 
was, or will be, and who were, at least, fully as far as 
he from stupidity. 

Such graduates are apt to sigh, ‘‘ Oh, that I could 
grow up to the stature of that teacher !” but fortune 
may give him a chance to know that the same positive | 
teacher, for all his ‘‘ single remedy ” and ‘‘ law of sim- | 
ilars,” has languished for months in pitiful imbecility | 
with an attack of rheumatism ; or he may learn, with | 
sadness unutterable, that one whom we all delighted to | 
honor may be treated by such positive teachers, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ totality of the symptoms” method, and at 
last die without their having made a correct diagnosis. 
Courage, my young and disconsolate graduate, the grave | 
with its awful silences is very kind to these positive | 
teachers ! 

It is the errors of the denominator which vitiate the | 
value of the numerator, and to know the value of the 
numerator we must know the errors of the denomina- | 
tor. How can we learn these from the positive teacher? 
We cannot ; he hides them by instinct as a cat buries 
her dung. Through uight into day; through error 
into truth ; from error only can we discriminate truth, | 
as we discernlight from darkness. The positive teacher | 
finds no error in himself, none in the dogmas which 
he has accepted, and knows not an error even when he | 
is toiling in its meshes. Happy is he if he does not | 
from willfulness hide such errors in his own accepted | 
dogmas as some journey to Damascus, persecuting the 
saints of the True, may reveal to him. | 

Is it not true that our ‘‘ Law of Similars,” so omnipo- | 
tent in theory, is often lame, halt, and impotent in prac- 
tice? True, it may be that it is we flesh-clad ones who | 
are lame, halt, and impotent ; but is the positive teacher | 
of godlike perfectness—does je never fail ? 

not an inarticulate empiricism often lead us to 
the application of a remedy when the proving gives us 


the ataxy. The divine hint fell into good soil, and 
argentum nitricum was used in the treatment of loco- 
motor ataxy, and with success. 

Now. forsooth, a positive teacher can see the ‘‘ indica- 
tions” for Nitrate of Silver in “ the provings ” as plainly 
as Constantine saw the fiery cross in the heavens, and 
with these ‘‘ indications " is also the blessed legend—in 
hoe signo vinces ! 

The friend of my student days is a student still ; see- 
ing, hearing, applying, and getting nearer to the eternal 
truth. He finds that the larger half of all student-life 
is an assiduous and humble wn-learning. He has learned 
to pierce the husk of a formula and see if it have a living 
germ within. If not, away with it! Some day, so poor 
are our eyes, he may throw aside a husk-hidden living 
germ. What then—is it lost? Ah, the germ-maker is 
the germ-keeper forever. On that depend Has the 
flouted germ failed of its purpose? The germ’s purpose 
is its Maker’s purpose, and when failed that? 

But what if a soul, in its brief hour of flitting from 
eternity to eternity, shall fling aside all the living germs 
that thrill with a Divine Maker's beneficent purpose, 
which, then, is it the more fitting to do—plead with it 
from the very infinitude of pity ; or watch it, dumb with 
ineffable sadness ; or disturb the eternal silences with 
‘*the fish-woman’s shriek 

But if a Soul shall have done its duty as best it can 
see it through trials, and disappointments, and heartache 
(maybap blinded by tears), and then is heard ‘* the fish- 
woman’s shriek ?” 

What thenremains? Only to recognize that, for some 
inscrutable purpose, Omniscience permits even the 
shrieking fish-woman 

ANN ARBOR, Avg. 9. S. A. JONEs. 


“SPECIFIC OR HOMGOPATHIC 


Messrs. Epitors :—In your issue for August Dr. 
Price has been good enough to offer some comments on 
an article concerning viv/a tricolor, recently published 
by me in the Medical Record. He seems to imagine 
that I claim that the drug is a specific for the disease, 
using the term in the dictionary sense. He says, *‘ ac- 
cording to Dr. Piffard, viola tricolor is a specific for 
eczema, * * * just as mercury and cinchona are speci- 
fics ; but as cinchona will not cure every case of chills, 
and mercury will not cure every case of syphilis, they 
are not specifics ; ergo. viola tricolor is not a specific for 
eczema.”” In writing the above, Dr. Price appears to 
forget that in my original article I stated that the drug 


| might be considered a specific only in the sense that it 


is the best single remedy for the disease in question 
just as mercury and cinchona are in their own special 
spheres. I further added, that the term specific had no 
scientific definition and hence could be used only as a 
provisional cover for our own ignorance.” In other 
words I concluded that the action of the drug ceuld not 
be explained on either antipathic, allopathic or homeo- 
pathic principles and that the only term left to apply to 
it was the provisional one of specific in the sense given. 

Dr. Price asks: ‘‘If Dr. Piffard is so anxious to prove 
the action of viola tricolor independent of the law of 
similars.” Dr, Piffard is not ‘‘ anxious to prove any- 


no guidance? Does not an unexpected clinical experi-| thing of the sort, as he does not care one iota about the 
ence often furnish that regarding a remedy which all} matter, having long since abandoned speculating as to 
our ‘‘ provings” have not evolved? Moreover, are we/| the mode of action of drugs. He is perfectly satisfied 
always able to oppose the like in a proving to its ‘like’| if he can ascertain that a drug does act in a desired 


in disease? Perhaps it will be clearer if we say, are we | 
always able to discern that ‘like’ in a proving which 
makes it the similimum for its ‘ like’ in a disease ? 

J. O. Miller had made his provings of argentum nitri- 
cum, and they mouldered in our Materia Medica even 
while patients languished and died of tabes dorsalis, And, 
lo, one day, a victim of locomotor ataxy was accidentally 
poisoned with silver nitrate. His life was saved, and 
the quick eye of Wunderlich detected an amelioration of 


mayner and leaves to others the theoretical explanation 
of its mode of action, and if Dr. Price believes that viola 
tricolor is homeeopathic to eczema, he is perfectly wel- 
come to his belief. Ican only wonder that Dr. Price is 
willing to acknowledge a belief the evidence in support 
of which is so slight. 

Dr. Price says: ‘‘ Probably the fact may never have 
occurred to Dr. Piffard that a doctrine of Hahnemann 
and a law of nature are not necessarily synonymous,” | 
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do not know what I have written to lead Dr. Price to | 
the above remark. The laws of nature (relating to. 
drug action) are mostly unknown to us, but the doc- 
trines of Hahnemann are in black and white, and their 
meaning cannot be easily misunderstood. The three 
most prominent of his doctrines are, 1st, that al/ diseases 
should be treated according to the principles of similia ; 
2d, that the 30th dilution is the best dose ; 3d, that chronic 
diseases are the emanations of either syphilis, sycosis 
or psora. The man that believes these propositions is a 
Hahnemannian, and may, if he chooses, call himself a 
homeeopathist. The man that doesn’t believe them is 
not the former, and should not ca// himself the latter. 
Nine-tenths of those who are known as homeeopaths do 
not believe the doctrines above noted, or at least do not 
appear to act on them, and their proper course as physi- 
cians, at the present medico-political juncture, ought to 
be clear to them. 

One other point in Dr. Price’s letter: He says: 
«“* When mercury is given in sufficient quantities it will 
affect the same tissues as syphilis, and will produce 
symptoms in these tissues so nearly allied to the results 
of syphilis, that unassisted by the history of the case, 
a differentiation is often difficult.” The first portion of | 
this statement may well be true, insomuch as syphilis is 
capable of affecting all of the tissues of the body, but 
the second portion, to the effect that the physiological 
and pathogenetic effects of mercury resemble those of 
syphilis, is distinctly untrue. It isan erroneous statement 
that I have repeatedly met with in homeopathic writ- 
ings ; but after a very careful examination of the point 
in question, I have been unable to find any evidence in | 
support of the view maintained by Dr. Price, and feel 
no hesitation in saying that mercury is no more homeo- 

thic to syphilis than castor oil is to constipation. If 

Ir. Price believes the contrary, let him draw up a table 
of the pure effects of mercury in persons who have 
never suffered from syphilis, and compare it with the 
symptoms of syphilis in those who have never taken 
mercury. Atableand comparison of this sort will prove 
a welcome addition to scientific knewledge. 
Respectfully yours, Henry G, 
New York, Avg. 3, 1882. 


“THE IMPENDING ORISIS.” 


The quoted heading is the title of an article contrib- 
uted by Dr. W. H. Winslow to the July number of 
the Hahnemannian Monthly. Perhaps **‘The Actual 
Crisis” would be an expression more accurately de- 
scriptive. 

It is certain that we are not on the eve’, but in the 
very noonday blaze, of a revolution which includes 
everything that goes to make up the profession of 
medicine. This, however, is only a fragment of a great 
unit-revolution towards the accomplishment of univer- 
sal mental freedom and possible honest expression. 

Dr. Winslow has evidently allowed a comparatively 
insignificant incident to obscure a fully-initiated, 
majestic and all-inclusive advance in human develop- 
ment, to which his “ Impending Crisis” relates as 
only one of the numerous evidences. 

Allopathy, home@opathy, or any other pathy are no 
more the cause or the object of this Crisis than the skir- 
mish at Lexington was the cause of the American 
Revolution, or John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry the 
cause of the late Civil War. 

The real Crisis signifies a revolutionary advance in 
mental liberty—an unhinging of the dungeon doors | 
and a breaking in pieces of the manacles of intellect- | 
slaves—a declaration of the right to individual thought | 
and frank, unmutilated expression of honest convictions. | 

The present disposition to mutual nearing between 
the various sects in medicine arises by no means from | 
the conversion of one sect to the belief of another ; it is | 
but one of the countless results of the great enacting 
evolution in the psychical side of human liberty. 


The general conversion of one medical sect to the 
belief of another, or the uniting of all sects within one 
belief, would be, perhaps, the most unfortunate circum. 
stance that could happen as regards the vitality and ad- 
vancement of medicine and its approximation to a base 
of science. 

The more multiplied the varieties of opinion are, the 
sharper will be the rivalry of each group to demonstrate 
the correctness of its own position, and this really con- 
stitutes the essence of intellectual existence and vigor, 
as exhibited in its most favored condition. 

This activity becomes noxious and repugnant when 
the excrescenses of theory, bald assertion, and intoler- 
ance displace experimental demonstration and a mutual 
appreciation of each other’s labors and actual discoveries. 

Down to the present date this spirit of assumption 
and intolerance has defiled the court of medicine and 
converted it into a species of hustings or hippodrome 
for the exhibition of the most repulsive of human de- 
fects and passions—an exhibition with which the public 
has, in various ways, expressed itself disgusted, and 
one which has no parallel except in the feuds issuing 
from religious fanaticism, and even in this particular 
religion is now some fifty years in advance of medicine ; 
for within that period there has been no systematized 
and sustained attempt, by one religious sect at a polit- 
ical or social ostracism or degradation of another sect. 
But that this has been, and still is, the case in the de 
partment of medicine, is a fact which every one of its 
earnest and thoughtful disciples must, with an intense 
sense of mortification, admit. 

In both, and all, professions injustice and outrages, 
when they have occurred, have flowed from a common 
source ; assertions without proof—sometimes without 
the formal pretense of proof—have been supported by 
abuse: First, abuse of the opponent’s principle, then 
personal abuse of the opponent, and finally culminating, 
when circumstances would permit, in social, political, 
and corporeal violence and destruction. In brief, we 
come back to the generally recognized fact that within 
the boundaries of true logic and demonstration there 
can be no disturbance of the passions, and the sure in- 
dication that these limits are passed is the manifesta- 
tion of anger and violence. 

In the province of medicine these political and social 


' bratalities, or at least barbarities (the incidentals of 


legends and theories), are only just now dissipating be- 
neath the irresistible exactions of science. 
‘To be sure there are still thousands in the medical 


| profession who regard a difference of belief in matters 


of medicine as something which, they not baving power 
to punish with chain and faggot, should be branded as 
a ** social crime,” and it is true that their utmost efforts 
are exercised to make social outcasts of all those who 
have enough ability and courage to do their own think- 
ing. But this relic of primitive civilization, if meas- 
ured by the broad strétches of historic time, must soon 
fall into its past tense, and its actors will be remem- 
bered only as ap of biological curiosity. 

A continuous development (the seeming intrinsicality 
of all phenomena) is in psychics inseparable from an in- 
creasingly a education and a more general 
recognition and adoption of exact scientific methods. In 
this manner mail life leaves its old shell and with a 
thrifty economy employs it to fertilize new soil. The 
time has almost come when creed-overseers and code- 
sheriffs will be placed in museums beside the Dodo ; and 
like the Chinese, their tam-tam mode of warfare may 
annoy and tire the senses but it cannot wound. 

The great error into which the believers in homceo- 
pathy are in danger of falling, is that of combining to 
support a belief. The moment this road is entered its 
travellers have joined the very army against which they 
so vehemently protest, and their annihilation will be 
equally sure and speedy. 

Let the adherents of homeopathy be recognized, not 
as champions of homeopathy, but as champious of free 
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thought and of truth from whatever source it may come, 
ary oa will carry within them a life which is eternal 
and which is nourished by the whole universe; no 
weapon can be forged against which their mail is not 
invincible. 

No man or body of men can afford seriously to play the 
schoolmaster over great problems ; science never grants 
special franchises and those who assume such réle will 
cover themselves with ridicule and mortification, until 
they are forgotten. 

Let us rise fora moment above the passions of the hour 
and reflect upon the nature of our calling. 

The duties which a practitioner of medicine pledges 
himself to undertake are sacred beyond all others. 

Like the priest he is called upon to protect moral and 
spiritual life, and in addition to this he is —_ the 
guardian of mental and physical welfare. To this pur- 
pose he solemnly binds himself to employ the best means 
which his ability and industry can devise and acquire. 
It is with this compact that the people confide their lives 
and happiness to his care and skill, and when he per- 
mits personalities or the brawls of ‘‘ schools” to incite 
him to a neglect or violation of his compact, to prevent 
him from securing for his patients the best, whatever be 
its source, he is not only dishonest but he is a murderous 
criminal deserving public contumely and degradation. 


It is high time to stop disgracing ourselves with this 


A TARE IN THE WHEAT. 


In Dr. Oehme'’s valuable compilation, Clinical Notes 
on Mental Diseases, there is an error to which it is de- 
sirable to call attention. 

He gives the following on p. 150 of this journal for 
August : 

‘* Haschisch.—One case of melancholia. Distance and 
time seemed very long. Fifteen grains pro dosi every 
other day ; 5 doses.—N. Y. Jour. 2, 371.” 

The reader's inference will be that a case of melan- 
cholia, in which distance and time seemed very long, 
was cured by five fifteen-grain doses ; while the fact is 
that a case reported by Professor Polli is mixed with 
one of my own. Prof. Polli's case was: cured with 
haschisch and aloes : that which | very briefly reverted 
to recorded the failure of Cannabis Indica, although it 
was ‘‘ indicated” by distance and time seeming to be 
very long. Of my own case the text distinctly says, 
“We tried Cannabis Indica, in the 200th potency and 
in the mother tincture, fruitlessly." * * * * * * 
‘** Cannabis Indica seemed plainly indicated, but in the 
doses given was wholly futile. Would five or ten- 
grain , se of this resinous haschisch have proved 
effectual? It is evident that such questions must be 
met and answered by us. Tried by our therapeutic for- 
inula, 8.8.C., Cannabis Indica should remove such men- 
tal symptoms, because ‘ provings' of it have brought 


unseemly squabble of pathies ; in its place, submitting 
matters of doubt to the arbitration of faithful experi- 
ment, and whatever the result, its advantages would be 
equal to all. 

If homeeopathy be true, it cannot be demonstrated by 
loud talk and boasting ; well planned and many times 
repeated experiments are the only tests, and if it be true 
every trial will reveal a larger area and develop values 
before anknown, for such is the attribute of all truths. 

A truth hardly seems to uire defence ; a self-evi- 
dent one certainly does not. People have never immo- 
lated themselves, killed or maltreated each other in 
order to convince that twice two make four. 

It may seem as though the preceding remarks had si- 
lently passed over the chief topic of Dr. Winslow's 
communication, that is, the Liliput excitement — 
ing the change of code and tone in the “old school” of 
medicine. 

Instead of this, the remarks have only entered deeper 
into the core of the subject. 

A general change of the code, if it comes, will be one 
of the accidents of the profound and radical change in 
the psychical world of which we have spoken. 

But whether the “old school” of medicine changes 
its code or not is really a matter of small importance 
and hardly worth serious discussion. It is simply a 
question whether the ‘‘ old school” will bury its dead 
and decaying code or allow itself to be smothered by it 

If there is still room enough in the “‘ old school” soil 
to render it capable of reinvigoration from the fresh 
tide of life which is now flowing in upon the world of 
human thought and reason, it will gain a new lease of 
life ; if not, its days, as the “‘ old school,” are numbered. 
But out of it will rise, in any event, something far 
grander. 

The same applies with equal force to the homceopa- 
thie or to any other ‘‘ school” of medicine. Whatever 
‘school ” wastes its energies in inculcating a belief in- 
stead of busying itself with supplying stores of know]- 
edge without apprehension as to the consequent con- | 
clusions, in that ‘‘school” the blood has ceased to | 
circulate, and any warmth that its remains may con-| 
serve is left over from a life already spent 

Let us who would survive, waste no precious time in_ 
wrangles, but lend all our powers to scientific methods, | 
agreeing upon points already unmistakably demon- 
strated, and treating with a wise toleration those opin- 
ions which rest upon questions still sub judice. 

E. P. Fow.er. 


them out again and again ; indeed, this peculiar pro- 
| longation of time and space are ‘ constants ’ in the weird 
| phantasmagoria of the haschisch dream. It is perfectly 
possible for us homceopaths to remain as criminally 
| ignorant of the virtue of large doses as our quasi ‘regu- 
lars’ are of infinitesimals.” 
| Thechief point, however, is this: the prolongation of 
time and the amplification of distance, which have been 
observed pathogenetically of Cannabis Indica, have not 
et had any recorded clinical verification; and Dr. 
Oehme's ‘‘clinical note” concerning Haschisch, in this 
respect, is an error. 
| Of my own case, in which Cannabis Indica failed, it 
|may be well to add that the peculiar haschisch-like 
mental symptoms followed an attack of puerperal in- 
| sanity of unusual severity. She was then treated by 
| the late Dr. Jno. F. Gray, and her husband informed me 
that Dr. G. had given her large doses of Cannabis 
Indica on that occasion, Of course, these mental phe- 
nomena will now be regarded as propter hoc by anencep- 
halous homeopaths. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned by adding another curious 
feature of this most curious case. 

Suppose the lady was oars to make a journey from 
New York to Albany, Well, it must be done in a way. 
train ; she must have stopping places, for she declared 
that to make one continuous ride of it would drive her 
frantic. It did not particularly matter whether the 
stopping places were near together or somewhat re- 
mote, if only there were stopping-places : one continuous 
journey was the object of wa 

Now, all this was not an hysterical freak: on the 
contrary it had been struggled against unavailingly. 

Moreover, my patient had profound religious convic- 
tions, and she once said to me that to herthe thought of 
the never-endingness of eternity was maddening—it 
turned her christian hope of glory into gloom un- 
speakab] 
Well, 


e. 
indeed, has Carlyle said ; ‘‘ But deepest of all 
illusionary Appearances, for hiding Wonder, as for 
many other ends, are your two grand fundamental 
world-enveloping Appearances, Space and Time.” 


ANN ARBOR, Aug. 4. S. A. JONEs. 


New TREATMENT OF PrurRitus.—Dr. H. K. Steele 
(Cin. Lancet & Clinic) calls attention to what he considers 
a reliable acquisition in the treatment of pruritus vulve. 
The remedy is guinia sulph., rabbed up with only suffi- 
cient lard to hold it er. Apply qhaswaahy, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HOMC@OPATRY. | violation of a standing rule in regard to a set subject for 
each bureau, flooded the reports with numerous papers 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The thirty-fifth session of the In-| on various subjects, so that from want of unlimited 
stitute is a thing of the past. Old friends have had their | time and the indifference or inability of writers to pre- 
annual handshakes and reminiscences. Some who have | pare a synopsis (some subjects of course cannot be given 
been regular in their attendance at these meetings, and | in synopsis, but very few of those presented at this ses- 
who felt it a relief to withdraw for a short time from the | sion could be entitled to this exception), and, as already 


ceaseless round of daily professional toil, have been 
called by the Great Physician to alonger rest ; and thus, 
as the older member gather together from year to year, 
they “‘ list to the voices and clasp the hands they shall 
hear and clasp no more.” 

To the younger men these meetings are of incalculable 
benefit, from the information which they obtain, by 
hearing the discussions of the papers, or from social in- 
tercourse with the older members of the _pro- 
fession. Oftentimes more is gained by the thera- 
peutic hint, or the acknowledgment of a failure, 
not usually given in public gatherings, coming spon- 
taneously in the social knot, than we get in strict attend- 
ance upon the sessions themselves. 

The members of the profession living in Indianapolis 
and the State were unwearying in their attentions to the 
members of the Institute and those accompanying them ; 
efforts which were greatly appreciated and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the recipients. 

The attendance upon the Institute was not as large 
nor the applications for membership as many, as some 
expected. Yet in both particulars the Institute may feel 
that it has made a step in advance. 

A notable event of the meeting was the paper of Prof. 
Smith, of Cleveland, on the results of assays of certain 
triturations of metallic gold. Whatever may have been 
wanting in practical work upon other bureaus, the pre- 
sentation of one paper like this would make the meet- 
ing a success. The paper, coming as it does from our) 
own midst, shows our willingness to face open and free | 
investigations in drug attenuations. 

But the absence of many of the chairmen of the) 
bureaus, the consumption of time in reading reports of 
papers, which had precedence in the order of business, 
the want of a little forethought and consultation among 
those members of each bureau who were present, in re- 
gard to the papers to be presented and read, were all 
causes in making the session, so far as practical discus- 
sions were concerned, a failure. 

Too hasty legislation seems to be as great a fault in the | 
Institute as in many of our State Councils. A resolution | 
is adopted for sectional meetings, and the secretary, with | 
great care, lays out a most excellent programme. But) 


stated, the want of previous consultation among the 
members of the various bureaus who were present, led 
to confusion, and again the Institute went fairly back on 
its action, without stopping to consider if the entire fault 
lay in the presentation of ‘‘ synopses.” 

Notyithstanding the limited time allowed in a three 
days’ session (for the banquet offsets the time given to 
work on Friday morning), and the delays which neces- 
sarily occur in the dispatch of business, the Institute 
thought it wise to form another bureau with all the 
rights and privileges of the other twelve. 

On the opening of the session of the last morning, two 
bureaus still had precedence of the one which was to re- 
port at that session. The papers, in a great measure, 
could only be read by title and referred, although pos- 
sibly the men who sent up papers for these bureaus had 
worked as hard and faithfully to prepare a readable and 
practical paper as those whose papers were read in full. 

The banquet was, as always, a feature of the meeting, 
and mine host of the New Denizen Hotel had every 
reason to feel satisfied with the decorations of the table 
and the menu. Afterwards there was the usual display 
of after-dinner talent. The display was not inferior, 
possibly, in some features, superior, to other similar oc- 
casions, but it was fully as long. When will it strike 
the committees of arrangements that a continuous sit- 
ting for four hours, in a warm room, on a midsummer 
night, is neither amusing, instructive, nor conducive to 
rest of mind or body, no matter how lofty may be the 
flights of eloquence, or how bewitching the strains of 


' the band? 


The session of Friday morning had, as usual, the 
smallest attendance of any of the sessions held. 

The unanimity of the elections, the absence of all sub- 
jects likely to promote discord,’the excellent accommoda- 
tions furnished to the members, the entertainments, and 
the general followship displayed, will make the 
memory of the thirty-fifth session a joy and pleasure for 


| many months. 


What we have written has not been given with any 
spirit of captiousness, but simply to call the atten- 
tion of those in authoiity to these apparent failures, to 
see if some means cannot be taken to prevent them in 


through want of firmness or forethought on the part | the future, for how best to develop all the working ma- 
of some one, the rooms supposed to have been re- | terial of the Institute is a question well worth consider- 
served for the use of the Institute are monopolized by | ing. It is only by the work given forth to the profession 
the O. and O., Society, and the Hahnemannians ; again, a at large that the individual members thereof will realize 
whole afternoon and evening are taken from the work- | the necessity of membership in the Institute. 
ing hours of the session by the excursion tendered by| We are becoming the aggressors, instead of the 
the president. It is true that every one who accepted | defenders, in the medical arena, and it becomes the Insti- 
the invitation (and who did not) enjoyed to the full the | tute to assume a position where a united front, together 
royal hospitality of our host—but it took time. In the | with local influence, from all parts of the country, welded 
necessary confusion which followed these circumstances, |in one common cause, will make such clefts in the old 
the Institute was ready to follow blindly a motion | rock of medical bigotry, as the riven robe of ‘‘ ethics” 
to .rescind the above resolution, without stopping to | will scarce suffice to conceal. The ‘‘ barnacles” hanging 
consider whether it was the sectional meeting or the | tothe shipof State must lose their hold as the latter glides 
management which was at fault. Compare the discus-| through the sea of progress, under the standard of 
sions which took place in those bureaus which were suc- | ‘‘ equality before the law,” and the name of “ physi- 
cessful in holding meetings, with the usual discussions | cian” become greater than that of ‘‘ pathist.” 
held in general sessions. In the volume /for 1881 we ATTENDANT. 
have, on the report of the Bureau of Surgery, 29 pages ; — 
on Psychology, 28 ; on Sanitary Science, 18 pages;} A SpeEcrFIcC FOR SINGULTUs.—This very common 
and on Obstetrics and Gynecology, 10 pages each. | affection, of infants and children especially, has a speci- 
Compare also the sectional meeting held by the Bureau | fic remedy, at least one which I have never known to 
of Gynecology (1880), where we have 32 pages of discus- fail. Moisten granulated sugar with good cider-vinegar; 
sion. It is only in full and free discussions, where the give from a few grains (to an infant) to a teaspoonful. 
speakers do not feel that they are handicapped by time, | The effect is almost instantaneous, and the dose seldom 
that we will get practical information. | needs to be repeated. I have used it for all ages, from 
In place of sectional meetings it was resolved that | infants a few months old, to those on the down-hill side 
synopses of papers only should be presented. The ' of life. Try it.—Henry Tucker, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THERAPEUTICS AS CONNECTED WITH LABOR.* 


By W. H. Boarpman, M.D., PrrrsspurG, Pa. 

A few years since an essay was read before this 
society, the subject of which was I believe, ‘‘ The Use 
of Forceps During Labor.” The discussion which fol- 
lowed took considerable latitude, and led those who 
made remarks to refer frequently to Therapeutics as 
connected with the parturient state. These remarks 
and criticisms have been recalled by me many times 
since, and are really responsible for my choice of the 
present subject. It seemed to be the prevailing opinion, 
at that time at least, among a majority of the senior 
members, that Therapeutics were unreliable, and not 
much to be depended upon ; and, indeed, some took the 
ground that, as our drugs had not been proven on par- 
turient women, and many of them not on women at all, 
that therefore the use of them during labor, was, to say 
the least, decidedly uncertain, and unsatisfactory. 1 
held then, and have seen no reason for changing my 
opinion, that such arguments—if such they may be 
called—were absurd. If these reasons were correct, 
then the homeopathic physician might just as well shut 
up his medicine case and keep it shut when called to 
many other cases than those of labor. 

What would ous opinion be of a member who would 
argue that, because none of our drugs had been proven on 
a man with a fractured femur, tibia or skull, that drugs 
were useless or unreliable in surgery or surgical diseases ? 

Where would be the use of a Helmuth, Franklin, Gil- 
christ or any other surgical writer wasting time in 
attempting to adapt Homeeopathic Therapeia to surgi- 
cal cases, if these views were correct ? 

But enough of this for the present; the subject is 
altogether too one-sided. 

It is a well-known fact that a majority of our best 
known and most reliable characteristics are not begotten 
of actual drug proving, but rather the result of frequent 
clinical observation. Aad so it is in the use of reme- 
dies during labor. There is no case of preternatural 
labor—and this is the only kind in which drugs 
are ever required—wherein we cannot find either a 
mental or physical simile of some of our drugs, the 
actual presence of the fwtus in utero aside, or regard- 
less of the parturient state. A perfectly natural labor 
does not need drug assistance, or very little of any 
kind at its termination, so that this leaves us to deal 
alone with preternatural labors. These are generally 
tedious, and include any departure from the normal 
conditions of labor. The delay may occur in any of the 
stages. The first, or stage of dilatation, may have 
any or all but the most favorable conditions. The most 
favorable is where the os is thin and soft; the least 
so where it is thick and hard. Now it is in this latter 
condition that our therapeutics are called into play. 
We do not stop to consider whether bell., gels., caulophy/l., | 
orany other drug has been found to produce a rigid 0s | 
in a pregnant woman, but we do know by many and 
repeated clinical proofs that one or all of them will 
reduce this rigidity whenever found if used in accord- 
ance with their well-known indications, regardless of 
the presence of the foetus. Some authors also recom- 
mend verat. vir., lobelia., passiflora incarn., nux vom. | 
They may all be of use in their proper places, but we 
have never found any need for them in this condition. 
We may refer to some indications further on. Another 
condition may be ‘‘ spasmodic” contraction. This may 
occur after the os has attained considerable dilatation. 1, 
have had some troublesome cases of this character. We | 
may derive benefit from the use of aconite., nit. amy/., | 
bell., conium, cauloph., cimicif., viburnum. 

* Read before the June meeting of the Society. _ 


Must we 
leave the patient to the agonies and torments of dilata- 
tion pains that will not dilate, simply because we do not 
know of any drug being proven on a woman in her 
condition’ The alleged physician may, but the true 
physician will not. 

There are also other forms of functional dystocia that 
call for therapeutic interference. The first stage may 
completed, and still the labor does not progress favor- 
ably. A condition of inertia or powerlessness may 
ensue, probably from some constitutional cause ; or, the 
pains May become very unequal and irregular, or 
changing their locality frequently. Therapei« properly 
applied work wonders in a majority of these cases. We 
may stop here to indicate a few of the remedies. 

After acon., which all know the indications for, we 
have bell.: Pains come on suddenly, and stop just as 
suddenly, and dwell principally on the os ; red face, hot 
and inclined to be moist, differing from acon., which is 
dry. Puls.; Patient mild and tearful ; pains faint and 
weak ; delicate spasmodic contractions ; patient craves 
cool fresh air ; suffocating, fainting spells. Nuzr rom. : 
Pains irregular and the labor does not seem to advance ; 
drawing in back and thighs ; downward pressure ; pains 
seem to produce desire for stool, or to urinate. Opium : 
The bed feels so hot ! bloated red face ; full habit with 
drowsiness, and the pains suddenly cease altogether. 
Where the pains are so violent as to render the labor 
tedious, we may have recourse to coffea, secale, ete., 
with success. 

If the pains are exceedingly violent, the patient 
greatly excited, ill tempered, cross and ‘‘ snappy,” cham. 
will be as efficient, as it has been many a time and oft, 
in cases where labor was not under consideration. 

Where the pains are confined principally to the back, 
bringing forth such exclamations as ‘“‘ O, my back !"” 
and the labor is retarded and tedious, we have a valu- 
able remedy in causticum. This I have verified many 
times. Of course we may find cases of powerless labor 
that do not respond to drugs. In these, mechanical 
delivery becomes imperative. Neither do we contend 
for the use of therapeia in any preternatural condition of 


| the body to be expelled, or abnormity of presentation. 


Nor have we ever experienced the exquisite delight of 
seeing a dose of puis. compel a baby to turn a “ flip 
flop,” when wrong end upward to begin with. 

Labor may also be retarded by irregular contrac- 
tions—that is, one part of the uterus may be spasmodi- 
cally contracted while the other is relaxed and vice versa. 

These may be detected by the hand laid on the abdo- 
men in the uterine region. Cimicif., gels.. ignatia, 
diose., and notably puls. Old School physicians often 
give a sedative dose of opium ‘‘ to rest the uterus,” 

And now, we come to consider a very serious compli- 
cation in labor ; I refer to eclampsia. 

This, may occur in any stage. I have witnessed them 
before, during and after labor. Although formidable in 
their character, still they are as amenable to the action 
of drugs, as any other form of convulsions. It is not my 
purpose to enter into the peculiarities of eclampsia, its 
nature, causes, etc., but merely to hint at some dru 
that may be of use. Keeping strictly in view the indi- 
cations, as we would in other cases, we may use, acon., 
bell., hyos., stram., gels., ciburnum, and a very powerful 
remedy in these cases is the verat. vir., varying the dose 
from a drop of the 1st to 3d, or of the mother tincture. 
Choral hydrate will be efficient in some cases. But in 
these as in all others, wegmust keep in view the indi- 
vidual characteristics of both drug and patient. To 
illustrate. So late as May 2d of the present year, I was 
summoned quite hurriedly about 8 o'clock P.M., to go to 
49th street to see a lady, said to be in convulsions. On 
reaching the house I found her still struggling ina 
most terrific spasm. The friends stated that it had con- 
tinued since before the messenger left, and as she was 
on the eve of confinement they feared for her life. Ina 
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few moments, however, she became conscious and | of the window, aurum. Shrinks back as if in fright 
requested to be taken out of doors, as she said she | from those standing about her bed, stram. Os rigid 
would suffocate if kept in that room. This I learned | with moaning, acon. bell. Fainting during labor, lach., 
had been a constant request of hers all that day. | especially if she has been previously sad and gloomy. 
Another comforting statement was that, during the | Pains too severe, great lamentations, gets angry and de- 
confinement previous to this, it took the united | mands assistance, cham. 

skill of three doctors to save her life, as she had| And in addition we may have quite a number of men- 
the convulsions before, during, and after confinement. ‘tal and physical conditions manifested after the labor, or 
When I assured her that it would be impossible to let | developed by the afterpains. These may also be met 
her go out of the house, she wept, and begged piteously | with appropriate drugs, such as acon., arnica, bell., 
te be allowed to do so, and then promptly went off into | cham.,‘coffea, ignatia, macrotin or cimicif. And if she 
another convulsion. I gave her pulsatiila founded on the | dreads insanity, and the uterus is a long time returning 
mental symptoms, and repeated it frequently. I remained | to its natural size, and she thinks it must be so because 
through the night. The labor set in about one o'clock no one knows the reason for it, lilium tig. will be of 
A. M., progressed rapidly, and without showing signs of | great assistance. This latter I have verified a number 
any more convulsions she was delivered of a male child | of times. We may also medicate with confidence in 
at full term, about five o’clock a. M. No convulsions | cases of retained placenta. Gossypium has done more for 
followed the delivery, and, differing from preceding | me than any other drug. especially in cases of miscar- 
labors, she got up in the usual time of other women. | riage or abortion, where the foetus came away, leaving 
Now if this was merely a coincidence, then coincidences | the placenta in the uterus, and the os closed too tightly 
are more common than cures, and drugs are failures. to admit of extraction. I have no particular indications 


In the mental symptoms manifested during any stage 
of labor our drugs are of undoubted value. No system 
of medicine has ever existed that has developed such a, 
knowledge of the finer shades of drug action in the 
mental spheres. In very many cases the mental symp- 
toms entirely overshadow the physical, and governthem, | 
and are of the first importance in the selection of the re- | 
medy. If I enter the lying-in chamber and find the | 

tient fearful, excited, restless and fearing that she will | 

ie, and insisting that such will be the case, I know at 
once that this mental condition will have a marked in- 
fluence on the duration and physical phenomena of the 
labor. I select my ‘‘ similar” regardless of the condition 
of pregnancy, and changing the mental conditions I 
also change the character of what might have been a 
perilous labor. 

I find another who has for months been looking for- 
ward with dread, such as she never experienced before 
to her approaching confinement, and even now during 
the first stage of labor dreads the ordeal. It is not a fear 
of death, nor does she say she will die; but simply 
dreads it as one dreads a surgical operation, having a 


tooth extracted or undergoing a rigid examination in | 


some branch of study. She mentally crosses the bridge 
before she gets to it. This condition is most promptly 
and permanently relieved by the gels. On several occa- 
sions I have been called upon to supersede midwives 
just for this very mental condition, and being seized with 
rigors which were not understood The patients have 
doubted the ability of the midwives to accomplish the 
task, and although in a state of dread preferred a physi- 
cian. These have always yielded readily to gels. Some 
might claim that the change from the midwife to the 
physician and a restoration of confidence, were the really 
active factors in these cases ; but I meet this by saying 
that I have applied the same remedy to males who were 
dreading ordeals through which they had to pass. A 
notable instance was a young law student who was pre- 


ring for the final examination for admission to the 
r. 


to give, except the conditions above noted. Helbig made 
a perfect cure in a case where the convulsions always re- 
turned during labor, in a woman who had convulsions 
from fright when a little girl, with secale cornutum. 

But time and a fear of imposing on your patience warn 
me to stop. I have here but briefly shown that drugs are 
useful in very many cases of parturition and its accom- 
paniments, and that a selection of the drug in accordance 
with the law of similars, taking into consideration the 
mental as well as the physical conditions, regardless of 
the foetus, will produce just as gratifying. satisfying 
and certain results as they will in any other forms of 
disease. 

DISCUSSION, 

Dr. MILLER: I attended a patient in confinement who 
stated that in her previous labors she had suffered in- 
tensely in consequence of the severity of the afterpains. 
In the present instance as goon as the child was deliv- 
ered the afterpains set in. She was extremely nervous 
fearing that the pains were going to be as severe as 
before, when opiates had to be given. There was an 
extreme sensibility to pain and a nervous wakeful- 
ness so that she could not get to sleep. I gave coffea, 
which seemed to give relief, for the severity of the pains 
diminished quite perceptibly within six hours and within 
twelve hours could be easily endured. 

Dr. Ferson : Prof. Gause recommended to our class 
the use of aauthorylum for severe afterpains, Not 
long since I had a case where the afterpains were un- 
usually severe ; the same condition had been present in 

revious labors. The pains would not allow her to sleep. 
lowe the above drug in the tincture, ten drops in water, 
in one hour doses. The relief was prompt. I had used 
the same remedy in previous cases, but without any re- 
sult. 

Dr. Sere: Ustilago maid. has given me good results 
in a few cases. I have no special indications for it, ex- 
cept its similarity to secale. The pains are of the same 


e was in such a state of mental excitement, | cutting, cramp-like character, but are not followed by 


such distress and dread of failure, that he was entirely | the expulsion of clots as under secale. Since using 
unfit for the ordeal. He applied to me for treatment for | Crédé’s method, I do not find severe afterpains to occur 
pains in the chest, in the region of the heart, and while | 80 frequently. The thorough emptying of the uterus 
narrating his physical troubles also informed me of his | by this method removes one of the most frequent causes 
mental ones. I prescribed the ge/s. The pains in the | for these pains, viz., retained clots. 

chest subsided and with them all mental perturbation.| Dr. Strona: In regard to Crédé’s method, of which 
He passed successfully, without the least dread of failure | we find so much mentioned in our journals, and of the 
or of the trial. We have, thanks to the keen observa-| effiacy of which there can be no doubt, I do not see 


tion of a number of our writers in Materia Medica, 
obtained quite a valuable collection of characteristic 
mental symptoms that are of incalculable value to us in 
the various stages of labor as well as other conditions. 


where the novelty lies, for I was taught this same 
method by Profs. Smith and Burdick, of the New York 
Homeopathic College, twelve years ago. In one case 
where there was a rigid and but partially dilated os, with 


We may refertoa few ——? Labor pains with sadness, | the head of the child driven against the sacrum, prompt 
ignatia. Very sad with forebodings, nat. mur. Fears she delivery-followed the administration of ge/s*. 

will not be delivered, but die, acon. Pains make her! Dr. DEAN: In regard to puls., I gave it to a woman 
desperate ; would like to dash herself down or jump out | pregnant with her seventh child, who in her previous 


= 
| 
» 
q 
| 
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labors had to be delivered by the aid of instruments. I 
gave drop doses, four times a day, of the tincture, for 
several months previous to the onset of labor. When I 
was called, I did not make any haste, having only a 
short distance to go, but when I arrived the child had 
been born twenty minutes. Her recovery was more 
prompt than in her previous confinements. In another 
case, Which I attended a few days ago, the patient gave a 
history somewhat similar to the one attended by Dr. 
Miller. In this case, on account of the presence of symp- 
toms similar to those arising from flatulency, although 
no was present, also severe pains in the back, a con- 
stipated habit and some urinary difficulty, I gave lyco- 
= The relief was prompt, although, in previous la- 

rs, she had suffered for several days with severe 
afterpains. 


Dr. CARUTHERS : On two or three occasions where 
there was a rigid os uteri, I though I obtained good re- 
sults from bell, and gels, But in the majority of cases I 
have not seen any result and I am rather sceptical in 
regard to the efficacy of treatment in such cases. After- 

ins, as a rule, cease within two or three days, and 
unless I find the pains, or at least a ater part of their 
severity, cease reasonably sudden I do not think the 
remedy is entitled to any credit. Pains which disappear 
slowly are not to be ascribed to the use of the drug. 


Dr. Miller's case seems to be one of the exceptions. 


Dr. RAMAGE: There is one remedy not mentioned in 
the paper, and that is cuprum. I used this with benefit 
in one case, where the pains were of ashooting character 
and extended down the thighs. We have a domestic 
— in our neighborhood which is often used suc- 
cessfully, even where other remedies fail, and that is 
hop tea, It is made of uncertain strength and given in 
teaspoonful doses every hour. Where remedies have 
acted in these cases of severe afterpains the effect was 
seen within a few hours, and did not extend over two or 
three days. 


Dr. Scorr: Dr. Caruthers expresses some doubt as to 
the efficacy of medicine in these cases, so I would like 
to give an example where relief was given. I was culled 
to attend a lady in her sixth confinement, who, like 
others mentioned this evening, suffered severely in all 
her previous confinements on account of the afterpains. 
In the present instance the pains set in before I left the 


house and with their usual severity, and she complained | 


that she could not bear them. I gave cham., and on the 
next morning the husband reported that the pains had 
been promptly modified and the wife was feeling very 
well. If afterpains increase in severity with the number 
of the labor, then the drug would seem to be entitled to 
some credit. 

The contingent symptoms are results of the first slight, 
perhaps extremely slight, deviations from health ; the 
first slight, and perhaps only transitory, indications to 
the consciousness of the individual that there is some- 
thing wrong in,the working of some part of the organ- 


ism ; the first slight glimmerings able to be perceived | 


by the patient, and, therefore, of necessity, mainly sub- 
jective symptoms, too faint, perhaps, to be noticed ex 
cept by an intelligent observer. But not only is the 
educated prover quick to perceive and appreciate them, 
but to him they indicate also a particular hind of devia 
tion from health ; and in many instances, the exact spot 
of the first deviation—the fons et origo mali—the slight 
separation of the points at the siding, just sufficient for 
the flange of the wheel of the passing engine to take the 
wrong side of it and eventuate in a railway disaster. 


They are, therefore, the most important of all symptoms | 


in a therapeutic point of view, and the most easily and 
rapidly curable, just as the spark that originates the 
conflagration is easily and rapidly put out. How very 
important, therefore, carefully to note and collect and 
register them in every proving of a drug, and to look 
for them in every case of disease! For it is from this 
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class that the greater part of the indications for homo. 
pathic use are drawn—not that the law does not equally 
apply to the absolute class, but because they much less 
| frequently meet their counterpart in real disease. What 
| disease consists of idiopathic vomiting, purging, or 
diuresis, etec., out of all proportion to the remaining 
| phenomena’? On the contrary, these are for the most 
part subordinate symptoms, which it is the chief aim of 
pathology to trace to their proximate cause, and to save 
}us from being led into treating them directly. It is 
otherwise with the contingent symptoms, which offer a 
complete resemblance to those of natural disease, 
though, it is true, often only faintly developed. 

It is different in the region of absolute symptoms and 
direct structural lesions. Here there may exist some 
quantitative relationship between the size of the dose 
, and the effect in therapeutics, as there is in pathogenesy. 
To resort again to our railway illustration: In this case 
the signalman or pointsman has been intoxicated or 
| otherwise disabled, so that the points have not been 
| attended to, the train has gone off the line and there is a 
| wreck of carriages and passengérs. Here a whisper, or 
even a loud call, would be of little use ; a real material 
help is required to repair the actual damage done, and 
the helping power will have to bear some proportion to 
the force by which the damage was done or the amount 
of damage ; if by an express train at full speed, for 
instance, more damage will have been done and more 
_ helping power will be required, than if it has been done 
by a slow train of empty carriages, drawn by an ex- 
| hausted engine. In these cases the corps of workers 
| will have to bear a proportion to the cause of the disas- 
| ter. Here, then, is the region of the absolute symptoms 
—the curative dose may have to bear some proportion- 
ate ratio to the pathogenetic dose, and it is probable that 
the more absolute and structural the symptoms, the 
more material will the dose require to Here, in 
fact, comes in the rule of ‘‘ the curative dose being just 
within the limit of the pathogenetic dose ;” and this 
will account for the sometimes brilliant results of the 
| coarse homeopathy practised by some of the enlight- 
ened practitioners of the old school, such as in the 
treatment of some diseases of the skin by arsenic, some 
cardiac diseases by digitalis, some cases of vomiting by 
ate, and of 


| ipecacuanha, of dysentery by corrosive sublim 


| fever by aconite, and so on. . 
This same relationship would appear to hold good be- 
| tween the quantity of arsenic that will produce skin 
| disease and the most successful doses of it in skin dis- 
ease ; and between the quantity that will produce gas- 
| tric irritation and the most successful dose of it for acute 
gastritis ; and between tartar emetic and its cutaneous and 
gastric effects and their doses ; and between ipecacuanha 
|and its gastric and respiratory quantities; and between 
| plumbum and its nephritic (albuminuric) and neuralgic 

(colic) quantities, and so on with other drugs. 
Under the rule of the curative dose just within the 
| limit of the pathogenetic dose great care must be exer- 
cised that the dose does not overstep the boundary where 
‘*the whole physiological action is absorbed by the ther- 
| apeutical ;” there must be no surplus power to produce 
disease elsewhere, and in homeopathy risky practice is 
quite unnecessary ; everything reasonable can be accom- 
plished outside the — of pathogenetic risk. 1 be- 
lieve, for example, that, with the symptoms classed 
under the different divisions that have been pointed out, 
we can accomplish all that crotalvs can do, by dilutions 
no higher than the sixth centesimal, and very rarely 

descending below the third centesimal dilution. 


Dr. BOARDMAN : I took the position in the paper, that 
| remedies are of benefit in many cases of labor, and I can 
maintain the position by numerous examples. If you 
| prescribe with a due regard to the law of similars you 
will get results, but if you = it hap-hazard you will 
fail; but you should not blame the remedies, but your 
own want of knowledge. 


ay 
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Dr. Cooper: When in attendance upon those of our | 
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Dr. Sere: Dr. Hofmann called my attention a few 


patients, whether male or female, where suffering is | years ago to an indication for cham., the uterus appears 


manifest, it is natural to look for something to relieve 
distress, 
them in afterpains you will be jist as likely to miss a/ 
beneficial result as to succeed. You may give a dozen 
remedies in cases of protracted labor and get no result. 
I am in the habit of giving remedies to control after- 
pains, for I feel that the patient is better satisfied to have | 
something to take when she has the pains ; it is in many | 
cases a psychological effect, and a point gained simply | 
from the influence over the mental state. You must 
not lose sight of this condition, and in many cases sac. 
lac. would do as well. I feel certain that in half the 
cases I prescribe for I do not get any result, and especial- 
ly is this true in afterpains. I have seen patients who 
had severe pains in previous labors, where in the next 
labor, the pains would be nearly gone on the day after 
the confinement, and where if medicine had been given 
the result would have been ascribed to it. It is not 
universally true that afterpains increase in severity with 
every labor. I have met with excessive pains after the 
first labor, and no pain worth mentioning in succeeding 
labors. Labor not being a pathological condition, it is 
not always easy to determine the cause giving rise to 
these severe pains, before you leave your patient. There 
are times when the cause can be ested only after 
repeated examinations, and you may find at the end of 
the case that you have been giving remedies that were 
not applicable to the case, and consequently not indi- 
cated. After labor, where there has been considerable 
mechanical irritation, I give arn.; where there are violent 
burning pains and local irritation from friction or bruis- 
ing, I give one of the mercury preparations, for the time 
being. In other cases, rhus., puls., bell., or cham. may 
be required. We look for general symptoms to govern 
us in these cases, When there are clots or portions of 
membranes left in the uterus, no remedy will give relief 
until these are expelled, and the expulsion is the relief. 
You may get the uterus firmly contracted and in a con- 
dition not e~{ to relax, and yet after a short time you 
will again find considerable relaxation. Unless there 
are deteriorations from the physiological act of partari- 
tion, medicine is not needed, and whether afterpains are 
a derivation or not may be difficult to determine. 


Dr. Sere: There seems to be some relations between 
afterpains and involution of the uterus. In a recent 
case the pains were severe fora short time, and the head 
was pressing toward the pubes rather than downwards 
and backwards. I flexed the thighs upon the abdomen 
and had the woman lie on the side. She would not take 
any medicine, not even chloroform, yet she was afraid 
she was not going to get through, I left her cau. for 
the afterpains, if they should prove severe. It is diffi- 
cult to prescribe for conditions before you have them, 
and afterpains are not apt to come on before you leave 
your patient. In such cases I generally select the rem- 
edy in accordance with the temperament or some previous 
condition. This woman, however, had no afterpains, 
and the uterus does not seem to be reducing as rapidly 
as in those cases where there are severe pains. I would 
not imply by this that the uterus always returns in pro- 
portion to the severity of the pains. 


Dr. WILLIARD : Involution certainly takes place more 
rapidly in primipare. I have never seen any good re- 


| to be in a nodulated condition, small, irregular lumps, 
But to prescribe for the symptoms as you find | about the size of walnuts. 


Dr. Cooper : In my experience where the pains come 


‘on almost immediately after labor and are severe in 


form, they generally last a shorter time than when they 


| come later, 


R. BOARDMAN : In the last five years I have observed 
that afterpains were more apt to be severer in those who 
I had treated previously for rheumatic or neuralgic af- 
fections. 


THE PUBLIO PRESS, 


The following toast proposed at the banquet of the 
late meeting of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
with its admirable response, seem to us too good to be 
lost in the oblivion of silence, and we therefore repro- 
duce them here : 


“ The PUBLIC PRESS, the school of the world, where childhood and 
age, sire and son, maid and matron, the high and the lowly, the rich 
and the poor, come to be taught! May the instructors be competent 
and the lessons pure.” 

Responded to by G. C. Cochran, LL.D., of the Cowrier- 
Journal, Louisville, Kentucky, in part as follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

That is a remarkably fine feature of the homeopathic 
system of medicine which provides that the curative 
potencies drawn from mineral and vegetable domains 
shall be introduced into the subject in the smallest pos- 
sible compass and in the most attractive and symmetri- 
calform. You reject, gentlemen of the association, the 
megatherian doses of a miocene age, and the whole civ- 
ilized world is rapidly hastening to the verdict that in so 
doing you are conspicuously right. 

That saving precept, that benevolent mandate, it 
seems to me, should be applied inexorably to all post- 
prandial speeches whose elongation is often a weariness 
to the flesh and the procuring cause of painful indiges- 
tion. 

I shall therefore endeavor to obey this implied rule, at 
least as to quantity, if I fail to do so as to quality and 
potency. And 1 would be more emphatic on this point 
bécause you have called me up on a large, broad subject 
whose centre is the whole civilized world and whose cir 
cum ference is in all the fature—and I fear I can only doa 
little coasting along its great littoral, I might, indeed, 
thrust at you the formidable figures of the late census 
on the newspaper press, and subside after displaying in 
cold figures the magnitude of that interest, but through 
lofty motives of altrnism, I desist. 

Gentlemen of the Institute, permit me to premise that 
your profession possesses a magnificent antiquity. Its 
beginnings were not in the last eighty years of splendid 
discoveries in surgery and medicine, in the advance of 
sanitary science, in the wonderous revolution in thera- 
peutics accomplished by your great Hahnemann, at the 
close of the last century. 

Its beginnings were not in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies when brilliant Arabian physicians kept the pro 
fession on the side of science and from the mummery of 
superstitious incantations. You recall Areteus, the tal- 


sults from afterpains, and I always try to stop them ented and voluminous writer; Galen, the courtly and 


with medicines, but I never use opiates. 


I think that | distinguished physician of the Antonines ; Antonius 


remedies do moderate the pains and make them bearable. | Musa, the hydropathist ; the dogmatic, empiric and 
It is, of course, difficult to decide in some cases that the | eclectic schools which flourished for several centuries 


medicine gave relief ; there is undoubtedly a moral effect. | before our era; you cite me old doctor Hippoc 


rates, 


I have seen patients relieved of afterpains, by the pas-| with his copious blood letting and potent emetics, dear 


sage of clots when sitting up upon a chamber, One 
author I think recommends, in case of abortion, press- 
ing downwards upon the uterus with the woman in a 
standing position, thus giving a freer passage for the ex- 
pulsion of clots. 


to some modern doctors; Dr. Moses, the greatest sani- 
tarian of the ancient world. You site me the skillful 
surgeons and physicians of Egypt, in demand through 
the ancient world, skilled specialists, profound in ana- 
tomical study. 
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Nay, gentlemen, you may take me back to father Adam 
himself, who beyond doubt had the distinction of prac- 
ticing upon the first cases of infantile croup, measles, 
colic and whooping cough, which the world ever saw. 
Medicine had its beginning w'th man ; discover the an- 
tiquity of man and you dis ver the antiquity of the 
medical profession. 

This is superb antiquity, and I refer to it by way of 
contrast. We must bow to its grandeur ; beside it the 
newspaper press is apparently but an infant in long 
clothing and a bib. Measured by the lapse of years, its | 
age is positively insignificant, and ‘* yet we always obey 
the Apostolic injunction,” ‘‘Let no man despise thy 
youth.” For this apparent infant is a giant in adoles- 
cence, with a strong right arm which, like that of Sam- 
son, has pulled over many a stronghold of tyranny ; like 
that of Hercules, has been the lustrator of many a foul 
blot upon civilization ; has torn many a mask from the 
face of perfidy. 

The newspaper era began one hundred and eighty- | 
seven years ago. It began with the repeal of the des- 
potic British licensing act. 

The history of the struggle for a free press in Britain 
belongs to us ; belongs as an inspiration to every people 
who have torn the shackles from the press or who are 
now struggling todoso. The battle which was fought 
in Britain was a battle for freedom of thought every- | 
where, and its effects have been rolling on like waves 
over the nations ever since. 

The newspaper era began in 1695. Within two weeks 
after the passage of the repeal, ten newspapers sprang 
into being in London. In vain the enemies of freedom 
of thought sought to bind the young giant. In 1771 
he tore the roof off the House of Commons, and for 
the first time Englishmen looked in upon their Parlia- 
ment and could read the debates and draw their conclu- 
sions themselves. For centuries ministers had but per- | 
mitted that which pleased them to be published of gov- 
ernment acts and parliamentary proceedings. The press | 
tore aside the vail. In our own country the colonists | 
inherited the fruits of the victory won in England. | 
Since the first newspaper, the Boston News Letter, was 
established in April, 1704, there have been but two or 
three occasions where the freedom of the press has been 
obstructed ; and such obstruction notably, during the 
civil war, was swept out of the way by the powerful | 
reaction of public opinion. ‘Ihe debt we all owe to 
the asylum of freedom of thought, you and I cannot es- 
timate. The only historian who has ever done justice to 
the act of deliverance is Lord Macaulay and he has 
placed the year 1695 as a red letter day in the chronology 
of human liberty ; has declared that it was a vietory | 
greater than that won by the charter of our liberties or | 
the Bill of Rights itself. 

The newspaper press is young beside your chiliads of | 
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asked by a friend why she did not, in her memoirs, de- 
tail some important and interesting periods of her his- 
tory. The brilliant French woman replied: * J only 
paint my bust.” 

To proclaim the virtues of the press exclusively, is 
only to paint the bust. There is something beside the 
head and shoulders. A deformed being may have an 
attractive head and shoulders. 

So, I do not claim perfection for the press. I recog- 
nize the fact that there are serious blemishes in this 
young giant. He is marred by many of the vices of 
youth. In fact, there are very serious charges made 
against the press, and, while replying to the kindly, 
generous, and indeed truthful sentiment which has been 
offered, it is but fair to refer to the pessimistic view. 

It is charged that the newspaper press is *‘ venal, vile 
and vicious”; that it is disgusting with partisan 
malignity, partisan levity, partisan mendacity, partisan 
slander ; that it is characterized by snivelling subser- 
viency to monopolies ; that it panders to the baser and 
Satanic passions ; that it is the disseminator of infidelity, 
of Communism, of Nihilism ; that it rains reputations, 
stabs the innocent, and assassinates virtue. Now, in all 
candor, as a matter of fact, there is a vast amount of 
truth in these char, They are unfortunately too 
true, for while some of the sublimest truths which ever 
illuminated the world have been promulgated by the 
press, some of the meanest lies that ever had strength to 


|drag their slimy lengths about the earth have been 


propagated by the press; yet it must be remembered 
that the press is the typograph of every storm of passion 
which sweeps across the human heart as well as of all 
the fructifying sunshine which nestles there. It is the 
olian harp touched by every wind which blows. It 
responds in discord unutterable, again in semi-discord, 
again in harmony divine. 

Far up the fissured, fractured, blackened face of some 
Alpine cliff may be seen the fairest flowers which angel 
hands have scattered about the earth. They gleam like 
stars and glorify the frowning rocks. 

You see the western sky shadowed with clouds, but 
soon the sunlight drips through the rifts in them all, 
and every cloud is banded with gold. 

So the press is not wholly vicious. The light of truth, 
the light of life, the light of knowledge, the light of 
beauty, streams from it to the world. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,” and opinion is power ; and both must be com- 
municated widely to the world. 

The press does this, and the constant attrition of an- 
tagonistic thought, while resulting in the inevitable de- 
struction of form after form of opinion, results also in the 
survival of the fittest. It is the old conflict of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. But in the end the work of the press 
for civilization and human liberty is supreme. 

Hence, while apparent confusion reigns in the news- 


medical practice, but it has been a wheel horse in pro-| paper world of our own country, and every branch of hu- 
moting the world’s progress ; it has fought the battles | man industry, and every occupation, almost, has its 
of the people for political liberty ; it has shaken the | organ, the result is the prevention of the overthrow of 
earth with the earthquakes of liberalism, it has been jour liberties. In clamoring each for the liberty of his 
the protector and promoter of the arts, sciences, of | own particular interest and in the keen watchfulness thus 
religion, of literature, of civilization. To-day, in| engendered, the strongest combinations against human 
our own country, 10,000 newspapers, of which 1,000 | liberty can be overthrown by enlightened public opin- 
are daily, bear witness to the appreciation of this|ion. The particularism of the public press is the effec- 
great enginery of news and opinion by the American | tive obstruction to the success of cunaltatel monopoly 
people. The American newspaper press is the freest | and extreme governmental centralization, 

and the most enterprising in the world. Like the great; The conflict of political opinion in the press is the 
ear which Dionysius constructed to hear the briefest | safety valve of our country. Russia has no such safety 
secrets of his subjects, in his palace, the press hears the | valve as a free press, and her ruler is beleaguered by 
lightest whisper which floats through the corridors of | countless terrors ; and the fires are creeping up slowly 
the world. Argus-eyed, it searches everywhere for | to the revolutionary gun powder. But with us the very 
news, while its bright arms of swift communication are | clash of contending thought is a political and social 
stretched, with Briarean ubiquity, throughout the world. | sanitary agency. 

But I appear not as the vain boaster of the perfec-| The wild wind may rave and the earth be rent by 
tionism of the press. Boasting is cheap, and stereo- | earthquakes, the tall forest tree may be riven by light- 
typed plffasing is cheap. It is easy to declare the in- | ning, the rain may flood the earth and the thunders re. 
debtedness of the world tothe press. Itis easy to sound | verberate ; but the storm is over, the sun mounts into 
forth the praises of the press. Madame De Stael was! the blue with redoubled brilliancy, the earth is a living 
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tide of greenery ; on every trembling leaf is a diamond 


dew drop, and the flowers smile and open their hearts to 
the sun. Nature’s activity is life and‘safety to the 
world. A stagnant nature means death. The conflict 
of human opinion means political and social sanitation. 
The licentious, the venal, vile, and vicious press can 
never prevent the sun of truth from shining in a country 
where the press is free. 

So the world gererally recognizes the press as a re- 

nerating, saving power ; as inimical to despotism, for 

espots alone fear it; a lever which moves the world. 
Let those pessimists who see nothing but evil in it, and 
who are without sin themselves, cast the first stone at 
the press. 

The sentiment I have the honor to acknowledge is ‘as 
true as it is just and beautiful. The press is also the 
typograph of the thought of the world, the 
strong and manly thought of the world. It gives a 
strong right hand to every charitable, moral,, and 
religious effort. It redresses wrongs oftener than it 

verpetrates a wrong. It helps the weak also, if it does 
1elp the strong. It obstructs bad legislation far oftener 
than it is credited with obstructing and preventing it. 

If it has stirred up partisan rancor, if it brings about 
separation, it builds a bridge over the chasm, it fills up 
the chasm. 

If it were only a news gatherer, a mere news bulletin, 
the press would be an emasculated Samson with a 
shaven head. 

It is because it is the expressor of opinion that it is a 
revolutionizer. It is because it is a disseminator of 
knowledge, the promoter of scientific effort, the cham- 
pion of religion and morality, that it is precious to the 
best classes of reading men and women. 

You, gentlemen, minister to the human body, devising 
and seeking remedies to secure an adjournment of the 
advent of death. We seek to heal the diseases of the 
body politic and social. You differ as to remedial agents. 
So do we in our sphere. It looks as if this variance may 
always be as to both of us. Ever since history began 
men have fought and bled literally and metaphorically 
over their differences. They do not diagnose diseases 
alike. 

If, however, the press, as the great promoter of inter- 
communication between men, can bring them into nego- 
tiation, into even a partial reconciliation of their differ- 
ences, and loving sodality throughout the world, it may 
be that in the course of time we shall at least approxi- 
mate that which the Poet Laureate 2 ogee upon with 
longing vision far in the future: ‘‘ The parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” 


DARWIN’s ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGION.—It is no 
longer customary to greet every mention of Darwin’s 
name with a jest concerning the ancestral ape. The 
development theory has grown and thriven in spite of 
the various phases of adverse feeling which have indi- 
cated the attitude of orthodoxy toward it. Thirty years 
ago the discussion of the whole matter was confined to 
scientific circles. The public did not recognize its exis- 
tence as the great modifying influence in the world of 
thought, which it was so sure to become. This indif- 
ference was succeeded by a suddenalarm. The sugges- 
tion that a secret conspiracy against Christianity was 
hatching roused the fears of its advocates. Nobody 
seemed to think it was at all worth while to find out 
what thisterrible new doctrine was. Discretion formed 
a small part of the valor which assailed it with every 
imaginable weapon. The age did not countenance the 
rack and the thumb-screw, so the next best thing must 
be done, and faithfully it wasdone. No effort was 
spared to denounce, sneer, laugh the Darwinian theory 
out of existence. * * * 


In order to look fairly at the attitude which Darwin 
sustains toward religion, it is necessary to clear away 
some of the rubbish with which the question has been 
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| encumbered. Science is not ir-religious, it is simply 
| extra-religious, Science and religion do not deal with 
| the same question, they do not cover the same ground. 
| Within their own proper limits they touch only on one 
| side—the theistic. Science, strained to its last legit- 
| imate point, can only confirm the truths of natural re- 
‘ligion, With the truths of revelation, from the very 
| nature of the case, it can have nothing to do. It bears 
exactly the same relation to the Koran, the Rig Veda, 
and the Zend Avesta that it does to the Bible. The 
logic of its facts teaches the existence of a Creator and 
a Lawgiver to the universe. * * * 

Many ot the most brilliant as well as the most re- 
ligious minds of the century have for years felt entirely 
free from anxiety in regard to the growth and spread of 
the theory of evolution ; feeling that it did not touch, 
that in the nature of the case it could not touch the es- 
sential divine truth. They held the view just quoted 
from Darwin, that science deals not with the nature of 
| the power which works, but with the methods by which 
it acts ; it is a question not of the initial cause, but of 
processes. It would be as absurd to accuse Stephenson 
of denying the existence of steam, because he concen- 
trates his attention upon the development and the ex- 
planation of the steam engine, as to assume on the 
evidence of the evolution hypothesis that Darwin 
denies the existence of a Creator, because he is 
occupied in making clear the laws under which He 
creates. — ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” in the September 
Century. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


The prospects of Tur TriMEs were never so bright as 
at present The subscription list is rapidly gaining in 
numbers; the contributions of articles is not only greatly 
increased, but the quality much improved. Our friends 
encourage us at every point. Now, what we want 
is, to be able to increase the number of pages from 
thirty-two, as at present, to forty, commencing with the 
next volume. This will be an easy matter if those who 
are interested will each send us the remittance of a new 
subscriber with their own. It will be observed that 
this effort will be of mutual service to all concerned, 
and can be accomplished, provided all will lend a help- 
ing hand. Shall we have it? 


FAILURE TO PROTECT PUBLIC HEALTH.—Our Na- 
tional Legislature found plenty of opportunity and in- 
clination to appropriate money from the public funds 
for every other purpose excepting the protection of the 
public health. In consequence of this failure, the ex- 
cellent work which the National Board of Health has 
———— must come to a stand still, and possibly 
the health of the country be endangered thereby. 
Those people who are sufficiently interested should put 
a mark against the names of those members of Congress 
who are responsible for this result, and see to it that 
they are defeated should they attempt re-election. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Homeopathic Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York will be held at 
the ‘‘ Tremper House,” Pheenicia, Catskill (instead of 
at Poughkeepsie, as need) on September 12 and 
13 next. Special rates of fare will be arranged by the 
| Secretary to such as desire to attend, and the occasion 
promises to be unusually interesting. 


THE transactions of the thirty-fifth session of the 
| American Institute of Homeopathy are now going 
through the press, and will be mailed t6 members not 
| in arrears of dues, about the last of September, thanks 
to Secretary Burgher’s promptness. 


Dr. A. P. WiLiiamson, Chief of Staff, reforts 770 
patients treated at the Homeopathic Hospital, W. 1, 
during July, with a death-rate of 2.07 per cent. 


